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FUR SEALS. 


INCE the purchase of Alaska by 
S the United States, speculation has 
been rife as to what its resources were 
in a commercial point of view. It was 
known that among its productions are 
the valuable furs, that furnish material 
to clothe and protect the natives who 
inhabit those frosty regions, and which 
supply, to a great extent, the rare and 
costly decorations worn by the higher 
civilized classes throughout the world. 
Among the great variety of animals pro- 
ducing the indispensable materials for 
clothing these aborigines, as well as the 
costly peltries of commerce, we find the 
Fur Seals have attracted much attention. 

These amtphibia have so wide a ge- 
ographical range —extending nearly to 
the highest navigable latitudes in both 
the northern and southern hemispheres 
—and being found assembled in such 
countless numbers at their favorite re- 
sorts, they become at once a source of 
great commercial wealth; and among 
marine mammalia, they are the most in- 
tereSting we have met with. 

Captain Fanning—one of the most 


noted sealing masters in early times — 
distinguishes the different ages and sexes 
as follows: 

“Full-aged males, called ‘wigs ;’ the 
females, ‘clapmatches ;’ those not quite 
so old, ‘bulls;’ all the half-grown of 
both, ‘yearlings ;’ the young of nearly a 
year old, called ‘gray’ or ‘silvered pups ;’ 
and before their coats are changed to 
this shade, called ‘black pups.’ ” 

The color of the full-grown males, or 
“wigs,” is a dark-brown, and in some 
instances nearly approaches to black. 
At a short distance, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between an old “wig” and a 
full-grown male Sea-Lion of the Califor- 
nia coast—the former being frequently 
found measuring ten feet in length. 

The “clapmatches ” may average one- 
half the length of the largest “wigs,” 
and the greater portion of them are of a 
silver-gray color; the very oldest, how- 
ever, are a dark-brown ‘on back and 
sides, with scattering white hairs over 
all. The fur is a reddish-brown inside. 
The thick mixture of black, glistening 
hairs imparts the dark hue to the old- 
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est animals, and the white hairs on the 
younger ones give them the silvery lus- 
tre. Both old and young are of lighter 
shade underneath, particularly about the 
pectorals and posterior portions of the 
body. 

The layer of fat, or blubber, between 
the skin and flesh, may average one and 
a half inches in thickness, varying ac- 
cording to the time the animal has been 
on shore: it being very fat when the 
season begins, and very lean when the 
season is over. 

It is very rarely that the “clapmatch” 
has more than one pup. Out of twenty- 
two individuals examined, not one was 
found with twins; and the Indians about 
Fuca Strait say they never have seen 
two foetuses in the same seal. 

We recollect taking measurements of 
several “clapmatches” at the summer 
village of Kiddy Kubbit, situated near 
the mouth and on the south side of 
the strait. The animals lay in one of 


the large lodges, where the women were 
engaged in skinning them and trying 


out oil from the blubber. The question 
arose, whether a female Fur Seal ever 
had more than one pup at a birth. A 
bevy of squaws discussed the subject 
with great spirit, raising such a din about 
our ears that nothing else could be heard; 
at last, a herculean Kloochman clutch- 
ed a knife, and slashing into the seals, 
brought forth one pup only from each 
individual, and, with a knowing look as 
well as a multitude of words, gave us to 
understand that this examination, togeth- 
er with past experience in the matter, 
was proof positive that the offspring of 
this species of mammalia did not come 
in pairs. 

The time of gestation is supposed to 
be nine months. The pups, when first 
born, are about one-third the length of 
the mother. They are covered with a 
thick mat of coarse fur, which changes 
to a finer texture and lighter shade as 
the animals mature. 
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The time of bringing forth the young, 
(“puppying season”) on the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, is from May to August, including 
a part of both months ; on the coast of 
Patagonia and the latitudes near Cape 
Horn, from October to March. 

The flippers of the Fur Seal are des- 
titute of hair, being covered with a sort 
of shagreen; the side ones are shaped 
much like the fins of the smaller ceta- 
ceous animals; the posterior ones, how- 
ever, have each five distinct toes, or 
digits, and three nails, or claws, project 
from the upper sides, four inches or more 
from the extremities, according to the 
size and age of the animal. The tail is 
extremely short and pointed. The ears 
are quite pointed also, slanting back- 
ward, and are covered with short, fine 
hair. The head, in proportion, is long- 
er and sharper than that of the Leopard 
Seal. The number of whiskers on each 
side of the face may average twenty: 
they are of different shades, from dark, 
blackish-brown to white, and frequently 
attain the length of seven inches. The 
eyes are invariably dark and glistening, 
and have a human-like expression. 

The intrinsic value of the animal does 
not depend upon the price of its skin 
alone; for the layer of fat adhering to 
it yields the oil of commerce, and sup-, 
plies light and heat to the natives in 
their dismal winter-quarters. The flesh, 
likewise, affords them a staple article of 
food. 

Fanning, as well as other early voy- 
agers, speaks of the flesh of the Fur Seal 
pups, when six weeks old or more, as 
being equal to the best mutton, if prop- 
erly cooked. Notwithstanding, after re- 
peated trials, we confess our preference 
for the latter. 

The hearts and livers of young seals, 
whether of the Fur or Hair species, are 
excellent; but we would advise those 
fond of fresh meat not to witness the 
killing of the animals and the extraction 
of those choice portions of them. The 
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employés of the Russian American Com- 
pany frequently salted seal meat for 
ship’s use when a supply of beef could 
not be obtained. 

The habits of the Fur Seals differ in 
several respects from those of the nu- 
merous Hair species. One of the most 
remarkable traits is their extended geo- 
graphical range. To give a clear idea 
of their varied haunts as regards climate 
and diversity of locality, we mention the 
following as among their favorite resort- 
ing places: the coast of Patagonia, west 
coast of Africa, Falkland Islands, New 
South Shetlands, South Georgia, south- 
ern coast of Chile, island of Masafuero, 
Lobos Islands, (on the coast of Peru) 
Gallapagos Islands, (off the coast of 
Ecuador) the islands of Desolation, Cro- 
zets, and St. Paul’s in the Indian Ocean, 
St. Paul Island, (Behring’s Sea) and the 
islands of Robbin and Jonas in the Ok- 
hotsk Sea. Thus it will be seen. that 
these interesting animals are inhabitants 
of.the antipodes of the globe, and bask 
in a tropical sun as well as endure the 
rigors of the icy regions of the Arctic 
and Antarctic. 

Some idea may be had of their num- 
bers in former years, when on the island 
of Masafuero, on the coast of Chile — 
which is not over twenty-five miles in 
circumference —the American ship Bet- 
sey, in the year 1797, obtained a full 
cargo of choice skins. It was estimated 
at the time that there were left on the 
island at least five hundred thousand 
seals. Subsequently, there were taken 
from the island but little short of one 
million skins. 

The seal fishery was extensively pros- 
ecuted for many years by our country- 
men. The sailing fleet on the coast of 
Chile alone, in 1801, amounted to thirty 
vessels, many of which were ships of the 
larger class, and nearly all were under 
the American flag. Up to the present 
day, American vessels are found—the 
pioneers—in the most remote and un- 
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explored regions, wherever the migra- 
tory animals are to be found in sufficient 
numbers to induce that class of our sea- 
men who are fond of a sportsman’s life 
in addition to that of sea-faring, to em- 
bark in the enterprise. 

In the midst of the Crimean War, an 
enterprising firm in New London, Con- 
necticut, fitted out a clipper bark, which 
was officered and manyed expressly for 
a sealing voyage in the Okhotsk Sea. 
The Captain was a veteran in the busi- 
ness, and many thought him too old to 
command, but the result of the voyage 
proved him equal to the task. 

The vessel proceeded to Robbin Isl- 
and—a mere volcanic rock, situated on 
the eastern side of the large island of 
Saghalien. Many outlying rocks and 
reefs are about it, making it dangerous to 
approach, and affording but slight shel- 
ter for an anchorage. Here the vessel 
(of about three hundred tons) lay, with 
ground tackling of a weight for a craft 
of twice the size. Much of the time 
fresh winds prevailed, accompanied by 
the usual ugly ground-swell ; and in con- 
sequence of her being long, low, and 
sharp, the deck was at such times fre- 
quently flooded; nevertheless, she “rode 
out the whole season, though wet as a 
half-tide rock,” and a valuable cargo of 
skins was procured, which brought an 
unusually high price in the European 
market on account of the regular Rus- 
sian supply being cut off in consequence 
of the war. This is only given as one 
instance of the many that might be re- 
lated of sealing life. 

The “season,” as understood by seal- 
ers, is the time the animals collect in 
herds, or rookeries, on shore: the fe- 
males, to bring forth their young; and 
the old males, to guard them, till all 
again return to the sea, and migrate to 
some unknown quarter. A few days 
before the main body arrive, a number 
of old “wigs” come up as if to see that 
all is right. F requently the innumera- 
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ble herd have been seen as far as the 
eye could distinguish at sea, leaping and 
plunging like a shoal of porpoises till 
nearing the shore ; then, passing through 
the surf, they collect upon the beaches, 
and divide into families, or rookeries, 
as far as practicable. These families, 
or divisions, are guarded by the oldest 
“wigs,” who can only maintain their au- 
thority and position at the expense of 
frequent pitched battles with others of 
their kind who may attempt to displace 
them. They also keep a watchful eye 
over the numerous “clapmatches” un- 
der their charge; and should one at- 
tempt to take to the water, she is im- 
mediately driven back, and frequently 
suffers from the savage bites of her 
master for attempting to escape. 

It is no unusual occurrence in the 
“height” of the season to see two full- 
grown “wigs” fight by the hour, exhib- 
iting much tact in their assaults upon 
each other, both endeavoring to gain 
advantage by some adroit movement — 
sometimes making a dead-lock with their 
mouths, or seizing each other by the 
fore flippers, or gashing necks and bod- 
ies with their sharp, tusk-like teeth. 
Sometimes we have seen several old 
“wigs” together on a separate beach, 
who were cut in every direction, and ap- 
parently had retired from the main herd, 
being unable to continue the fight in 
consequence of wounds received. 

Frequently, many thousands of seals 
congregate on the same island. They 
prefer remote, isolated situations, often 
upon barren rocks or islands, the shores 
of which are surrounded by a high surf, 
in which at times they delight to play. 
They sometimes ascend high, precipi- 
tous rocks, where it is next to impossi- 
ble for man to follow them. Their food 
consists of fish and a variety of other 
marine productions, and small stones or 
pebbles are found in their maws. When 
a great number are collected on shore, 
their barkings and howlings are almost 
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deafening; and when passing to leeward 
of a seal island, the odor arising from it 
is any thing but pleasant. 

We have before spoken of the wide ge- 
ographical distribution of the Fur Seals, 
and of their inordinate gregarious pro- 
pensity. We may add, likewise, from 
our own observation as well as the ex- 
pressed opinion of several experienced 
sealing masters, that their natural mi- 
grations extend over a great expanse of 
the ocean; and if they are unusually 
disturbed in their favorite haunts for 
several successive seasons, they are quite 
sure to seek some distant or unknown 
place, where they can congregate unmo- 
lested by man. 

The females have great affection for 
their young, which may be more mani- 
fested on a coast where, by almost con- 
stant hunting from year to year, they 
have become wild and shy. 

On one of the San Benito Islands, on 
the coast of Lower California, we once 
watched with interest a “clapmatch” 
and her pup, which was but a few weeks 
old. She approached the shore cautious- 
ly, with her little one nestling about her ; 
and while “hauling” upon the beach, 
she was constantly on the lookout, but 
at the same time caressing, and endeav- 
oring to quiet the object of her care, with 
a fondness almost human. All being 
still about the shore save the “wash” 
along the beach, she soon lulled it into 
quietness, and both lay huddled on a 
shelving rock, enjoying the warmth of a 
midday sun. Now and then a heavier 
swell than usual would roll in, varying 
the otherwise monotonous sound, when 
instantly the mother would raise her 
head and gaze with glaring eyes to make 
sure that there was no cause for alarm; 
then again she would resume her former 
posture, with her pup hugged to her 
breast by one of her pectorals, as if to 
sleep. 

Some small sticks being at hand, we 
broke one, to see what effect so slight a 
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noise might have upon them. The in- 
stant it snapped, the young one uttered 
cries of alarm, and the mother yelped 
defiantly ; they soon, however, became 
quiet again, and we were on the point of 
leveling the rifle, when accidentally we 
caught sight of an old “wig” lying on a 
high rock not far distant: taking sure 
aim we fired, then turned to observe the 
movements of the “‘clapmatch” and her 
little one. With a bound or two she 
reached the water, but returned again to 
urge her young one off as best she could ; 
soon both were in their chosen element, 
and disappeared around a rocky point — 
and that was the last seen of them. 

Our observations having been con- 
fined almost exclusively to the Pacific 
coast, and chiefly between Chile and 
Alaska, what may follow, in addition to 
personal knowledge, has been obtained 
from the most reliable sources within 
our reach. 

In former times, when Fur Seals 
abounded, they were captured in large 
numbers with the ordinary seal-club in 
the hands of the sealer, who would slay 
the animals “right and left” by one or 
two blows upon the head. A large party 
would cautiously land to leeward of the 
rookery, if possible; then, when in read- 
iness, at a given signal all hands would 
approach them, shouting, and using their 
clubs to the best advantage in the con- 
flict. Many hundreds were frequently 
taken in one of these “knock-downs,” 
as they were called. As soon as the 
killing was over, the flaying commenced. 
Some sealers became great experts in 
skinning the animals; and the number 
of skins one would take off in the course 
of an hour, would be a decidedly fishy 
story to tell. However, to flay fifty seals 
in a day would be regarded as good work. 
It will be readily seen that a sealing 
ship’s crew, numbering twenty or more, 
would make great havoc among a seal 
rookery, in very short time; and, it is no 
matter of surprise that these valuable 
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fur- bearing animals soon became com- 
paratively scarce. As early as 1835, 
about Cape Horn, Patagonia, and other 
points in the Antarctic regions, men 
were left to “watch out” and shoot the 
animals as one or more came on shore. 

Both officers and men have been fre- 
quently landed from sealing vessels on 
barren islands, rocks, or points, which 
would appear quite inaccessible to any 
but sealers or sea-elephant hunters, by 
reason of the heavy surf and surge about 
them; and where men occasionally have 
perished of starvation or thirst, from not 
receiving the needful supplies from the 
ship, which might have been wrecked 
before the time for her return. One can 
hardly imagine more desolate habitations 
than the Diego Ramirez, off Cape Horn, 
or the Crozets and Prince Edward’s Isl- 
ands, in the Indian Ocean; but these 
places are no more forbidding in point 
of gloomy climate, isolation, and barren- 
ness, than scores of others that might 
be mentioned, where men were left for 
months with or without a boat, as occa- 
sion réquired. 

On the coast of California, many 
beaches were found fronting gullies, 
where seals in large numbers formerly 
gathered ; and as they there had plenty 
of ground to retreat upon, the sealers 
sometimes drove them far enough back 
to make sure of the whole herd, or that 
portion of them whose skins were de- 
sirable. 

On the north-west coast, south of the 
Aleutian Islands, but few Fur Seals are 
taken, and those are chiefly caught by 
the Indians with spears of native manu- 
facture—the fishing being almost en- 
tirely confined to the mouth of the Juan 
de Fuca Strait, ard the contiguous coast 
of the Pacific. 

The Indian seal-fishers are among the 
tribes inhabiting the coast from Gray’s 
Harbor to the southern part of Vancou- 
ver’s Island. The seals appear on the 
coast some years as early as the first of 











March, and more or less remain till 
July or August; but they are most plen- 
tiful in April and May. During these 
two months, the Indians devote nearly 
all of their time to sealing, when the 
weather will permit. 

It is but a few years since the Indians 
have turned their attention to taking 
seals solely to procure their skins for 
barter; and what may seem surprising, 
it is but a few years since the animals 
have been known to resort to the vi- 
cinity of the strait in such large num- 
bers. We have it from the most reliable 
source that there were but a few dozens 
of Fur Seal skins taken annually by the 
Indians, from 1843 to 1864; after which 
period, the number of skins sold by 
them at Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
Nee-ah Bay, and points on Puget Sound, 
has steadily increased till the present 
year, 1869, when the number in the 
aggregate will amount to fully five thou- 
sand skins. 

When going in pursuit of seals, three 
or four natives embark in a canoe at an 
early hour in the morning, and usually 
return the following evening. The fish- 
ing-gear consists of two spears, which 
are fitted to a pronged pole fifteen feet 
in length; to the spears a line is at- 
tached, which is fastened to the spear- 
pole close to, or is held in the hand of 
the spearman when he darts the weapon. 
A seal-club is also provided, as well as 
two seal-skin buoys—the latter being 
taken in the canoe to be used in rough 
weather, if necessary; or if a seal, after 
being speared, can not be managed with 
the line in hand, a buoy is “bent on,” 
and the animal is allowed to take its 
course for a time. Its efforts to escape, 
by diving repeatedly, and plunging about 
near the surface of the water, soon ex- 
haust the animal somewhat; and when 
a favorable time presents, the spearman 
seizes the buoy, hauls in the line until 
within reach of the seal, when it is cap- 
tured by clubbing. But, generally, the 
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line is held in the hand when the spear 
is thrust into the seal; then the pole is 
instantly withdrawn, and the canoe is 
hauled ‘at once to the floundering creat- 
ure, which is dispatched as before de- 
scribed. Indians from the Vancouver 
shore frequently start in the night, so as 
to be on the best sealing-ground in the 
morning. This locality is said to be 
south-west of Cape Classet, five to fif- 
teen miles distant. 

Frequently, during the early part of 
the day, in the spring months, fresh 
winds come from the eastward, causing 
a rough, short sea about the mouth of 
the strait in the whirling currents. At 
such times these seal-fishers, or hunt- 
ers, squatting in their canoes—that have 
a skin buoy lashed on each side the bow 
—present not only a comical, but peril- 
ous appearance, they being continually 
drenched with salt water by the toppling 
seas, and the canoes make as great a di- 
versity of bounds and plunges as do the 
seals themselves. 

In Behring’s Sea, the islands of St. 
Paul and St. George are now the main 
resorting places of the Fur Seal, although 
in former years Copper Island swarmed 
with these periodical visitors ; consider- 
able numbers were also inhabitants of 
Behring’s Island, as well as several of 
the most isolated points in the Aleutian 
chain. 

They make their appearance soon af- 
ter the ice leaves—the last of May or 
the beginning of June—and more or 
less remain till October, varying a little 
as to time, according to the rigor of the 
season. 

The Aleutians, under the direction of 
officers of the Russian American Com- 
pany, were employed in taking the seals. 
The modus operandi was to intercept 
the animals between the beach and wa- 
ter; then to drive them far enough in- 
land to prevent the possible escape of 
any which might be selected from among 
the males to be killed—the “clapmatch- 
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es” always being reserved as breeders ; 
then all those selected were dispatched 
with the club, unless, now and then, an 
old “wig” could be more easily taken 
by shooting a ball through his brain. 

Under the judicious management of 
the Russians, the animals did not de- 
crease in numbers, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, they became tamed, for they re- 
turned periodically to the islands and 
brought forth and nurtured their young ; 
and all were habituated to being driven 
inland every year for the purpose of slay- 
ing thousands of their numbers. The 
loud moanings of the animals when the 
work of slaughtering is going on, beg- 
gars description —in fact, they manifest 
vividly to any observing eye a tender- 
ness of feeling not to be mistaken; 
even the simple-hearted Aleutians say 
that “the seals shed tears.” 

Our observations about the mouth of 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca lead us to 
believe that the unusually large number 
seen in the vicinity during the present 
year are a portion, at least, of the great 
herd that resort to St. Paul and St. 
George. One reason for this conclusion 
is, that no adult males are found with 
them. This would naturally follow the 
careful course adopted by the Russians 
of sparing the females, in order to prop- 
agate the stock; moreover, this female 
herd—for, almost invariably, those of 
the herd which have been taken by the 
Indians were females—are found to 
have foetuses in them that must neces- 
sarily be brought forth in the course of 
a month or two, which would probably 
be about the time they would arrive in 
that far northern region. The Indians 
unanimously affirm that they come from 
the south and go to the north. It is 
quite certain that they do not resort to 
any islands in or near the strait, or the 
adjacent coast. As near as could be 
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ascertained, the main body pass by the 
mouth of the strait during the months 
of March and April and a part of May, 
after which comparatively few are seen; 
scattering ones, however, remain till the 
close of summer, as before mentioned. 
But where these countless herds of fur- 
bearing animals resort to in winter seems 
a mystery. All we know is, that at the 
proper season of the year they come on 
shore plump and fat, the females have 
their young, and all remain about the 
land till the little ones are sufficiently 
matured to migrate. By this time the 
old ones become very poor, but after a 
winter’s absence they return in good 
condition again. 

In relation to the extent and value of 
the Fur Seal fishery upon our coasts we 
append the following: 

From eighty to one hundred thou- 
sand skins are said to have been taken 
annually by the Russian American Com- 
pany, from St. Paul and St. George, for 
several successive years previous to the 
transfer of Russian America to the 
United States. Since that time, up to 
the spring of the present year, (1869) 
according to the number reported to 
have been obtained by all the vessels 
trading on the coast, the aggregate is 
274,052, which, if valued at $5 each, 
would amount to $1,370,260. 

This large export during so short a 
time probably embraces nearly all the 
skins taken for two years. At the pres- 
ent time the Government has restricted 
the number of seals to be killed at St. 
Paul and St. George, in order to pro- 
tect them from total destruction. It is 
thought, however, by experienced men 
who have been engaged in the business, 
that if the fishery is judiciously man- 
aged, the products of those islands will 
fully equal, if not exceed, what they 
were before the transfer. 
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66 HAT a queer country, and 

how different!” exclaimed a 
German immigrant, in the language of 
the Fatherland, the other day, as he sat 
himself down on his big iron- bound 
chest and looked about him, at a frontier 
station of an Iowa railroad. Just be- 
tween his two wooden shoes, which 
dangled wearily against the side of the 
box on which he sat, “ £7/-gut” was 
plainly legible in white German text. 
This told the honest fellow’s story graph- 
ically enough: how he had been crowded 
into the steerage of the steamer, hus- 
tled through the miseries of Castle Gar- 
den, and pushed on to the westward- 
going train; until here, in remote Iowa, 
he had taken the first and only chance, 
since arriving in the land of promise, to 
stretch his limbs and look about him, 
and make the foregoing astute remark. 
And there was, I think, more philosophy 
in it than we would at first suppose. In 
his way to that frontier station, he had 
been pushed and thumped through one 
of the great commercial cities of Ger- 
many, and through one or the other of 
the European capitals, Paris or London, 
besides New York; but these, to his 
hurried observation, were about alike — 
the same bustle around the station, the 
same bewildering crowds in the streets, 
and the same implacable emigrant agent 
to push and thrust him and his £7/-yu¢ 
along toward his new home. When, 
however, he had time to breathe and 
dangle his tired legs over his iron-bound 
box at his destination, he looked sur- 
prisedly through a memory of the Rhine 
Valley, or, perhaps, of the Bavarian 
Oberland, out upon the unpainted frame 
houses and board fences, set up against 
a background of native forest, and ex- 
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claimed: “What a queer country, and 
how different!” 

If it had been one of the zsthetic Pro- 
fessors of Germany, instead of the igno- 
rant peasant, his remark would have 
amounted to about the same thing. 
The Professor might have said that the 
great cities of the civilized world are be- 
coming alike — beginning the enumera- 
tion with Berlin and ending it with New 
York —showing how you would find the 
same silk hats and kid gloves on the 
Berliner Briicke, or London Bridge, the 
Boulevards, or Broadway. But, the Pro- 
fessor would say, exposed bricks, frame 
houses, and board fences—these are 
American, the fersdnlichkeit of the 
country; and, if he were a Hofrath, he 
would be likely to go further, and say 
that the people and their institutions are, 
like their houses and their fences, rough 
in their strength, temporary and unsta- 
ble in their prosperity. The Hofrath, 
however, receives his salary from a King 
who rules yet by Divine Right of misgov- 
ernment; so he can be excused for any 
little slur at Republicanism, in gratitude 
for his having touched upon the outskirts 
of a truth of which so few of ourselves 
are conscious: namely, that this coun- 
try of ours is as much a curiosity—a 
sight to be seen and studied—as the 
greatest traveler will meet in the world 
elsewhere. 

There is no allusion now made to 
the commercial wonders of the land, or 
the natural wonders, as Niagara and 
Yosemite ; but to that strange inner life 
which makes every thing on the north- 
ern half of this continent a thing pe- 
culiar—that is, American. The New 
World being essentially active, and the 
Old World passive, Europe docs not 
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differ from America so much as Amer- 
ica differs from Europe. 

I do not profess to understand this 
subject. Let those who do explain it, 
after following and watching the work- 
ings of this American spirit, as it grad- 
ually mixes more meat with the potatoes 
in the diet and life of our Iowa immi- 
grant, until the Old World peasant, who, 
at home, never read a newspaper, or had 
a thought beyond his acre by day and 
the village beer-house by night, becomes 
here, in a dozen years, the intelligent 
citizen, and, may be, the ruler. 

The person who will take the pains to 
ride through this broad land on the mail, 
instead of the express trains, will be 
struck with the similitude, overshadow- 
ing the slight local differences, of the 
faces, clothes, and manners of the peo- 
ple who get in and out at the way-sta- 
tions, from Maine to Maryland, or Min- 
nesota. The mail train is, indeed, one 
of the best means, and certainly the 
most expeditious means, of becoming 
acquainted with the social characteris- 
tics of any given region. You will find 
the majority of the people in the car 
with you acquainted with one another ; 
for scarcely any of them are through 
passengers ; they carry their neighbor- 
hood with them, and leave the train be- 
fore they get out of the circle of their 
acquaintance. Others come in to take 
up the conversation, and so the ac- 
quaintance and companionship extend 
themselves from one end of the country 
to the other. The irrepressible baby 
sleeps, squalls, or partakes of his lunch 
within the immediate range of your eyes 
and ears. The bargain goes on between 
a couple of sharp-faced gentlemen met 
casually just behind you. A horse, ora 
car-load or so of grain, is bought or sold, 
after all the preliminary advances, re- 
treats, ambushes, flank movements, etc., 
of the legitimate “dicker.” Even family 
confidences and the gossip of neighbor- 
hoods are shouted at you from the other 
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end of the car by unsophisticated per- 
sons, who, while speaking louder than 
the din and clatter of the wheels over 
the rails, are not aware that you and the 
whole car-load of passengers must nec- 
essarily hear every thing that rises above 
the usual racket. The fashions, you will 
observe everywhere, are on the same 
average of from three months to three 
years posterior to those of Broadway. 
And as you ride on, the place of the irre- 
pressible baby will be taken by another 
irrepressible baby; and the squalls, and 
bargaining, and gossip will be kept up 
perennially on the way-train, across and 
around the Great Republic, which, you 
will find, is made up everywhere of about 
the same kind of free, self-conscious 
manhood and womanhood. 

One who is accustomed to observe 
the strong influence, and even prepon- 
derance, of the English in the strong- 
holds of commerce, from the White Sea 
to the ports of Egypt, would naturally 
expect to see the same to a greater ex- 
tent in the British Provinces of this con- 
tinent. But he will be surprised to find 
that Montreal, at least, looks to New 
York almost as Chicago does. Thought- 
ful Canadians are constrained to confess 
that the trail of the American spirit is 
over them all. 

But it was a recent first view of Wash- 
ington that suggested the remark of the 
Iowa immigrant, and I must get back to 
the intention with which I first quoted it 
—which was, to use it, with a slight mod- 
ification, as the best utterance of my first 
impressions: “What a queer city, and 
how different from all other political 
capitals!” 

Arriving on the afternoon train about 
the middle of March, and riding up to 
the hotel leisurely—as almost every 
thing, except office-seeking, seems to 
be done in Washington— with now a 
glimpse of a distant public building, 
and then a long reach of sleepy street, 
the proud American is likely to be dis- 
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appointed; or, if of a dreamy disposi- 
tion, to doubt that he is in the capital of 
his country. If he trusts the testimony 
of his eyes and memory only, he may 
well be excused for his inability to de- 
cide whether he is in some quiet Vir- 
ginia village or in some South Ameri- 
can city. The numerical preponderance 
of the negro race everywhere, and the 
lazy spirit of the whites, of both gen- 
ders, as manifested in a tendency to 
loll out of windows and to hang over 
old-fashioned stoop-railings —these are 
the unmistakable peculiarities of inland 
“Sunny South.” But how like a view 
of Lima or Quito is that about the City 
Hall, with its tropical and scalene-angled 
groups leaning or sitting around the gray 
stone pillars, the portico and background 
of the dingy building tending to make 
the illusion only the more complete! 
There is, in commercial affairs at least, 
some shadow of truth in the boast of the 
Gothamites, that outside of New York 
all is provincial. In this sense, and in 
many others, the National City is un- 
questionably provincial. The intention 
of the founders that Washington should 
not be a commercial capital, seems to 
have been carried out better than any 
other of their magnificent plans. But 
that so sleepy a place should be the po- 
litical heart of so sprightly a body is 
just a little surprising. The crumbling 
ruins of certain old-fashioned brick 
houses on Capitol Hill and thereabout 
still attest the disastrous result of the 
only dona fide local speculation of great 
consequence that was ever made by pri- 
vate citizens in Washington. The tide 
of the city’s growth flowed perversely 
in the wrong direction, and left the in- 
vestment of the early speculators to lie 
as a sort of intangible treasure-trove for 
a couple of generations. The city of 
magnificent space belongs to the whole 
nation, and, as individuals, we have, or 
at least take, the right to abuse it as 
much as we like. Still, I hardly think 
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the inhabitants are so much to be blamed 
as they are to be pitied. They are in 
the very worst of atmospheres. The 
whole District of Columbia is, in fact, a 
species of American colony in the midst 
of the nation ; and though “the public im- 
provements at the stationary residence 
of Government,” in the language of the 
Federalist, might have been “too great 
a public pledge to be left in the hands of 
a single State,” yet it will hardly be 
questioned that the city and too many of 
its people have been not a little demor- 
alized by dependence upon the General 
Government. 

But Washington, since the war, and és- 
pecially since the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Grant, has been advancing greatly 
in the matter of inhabitants and _busi- 
ness. There are actually people there 
now who would consider it disgraceful 
to depend upon the Government for 
anything less than a portfolio or a heavy 
contract. Except in the matter of com- 
merce —and, perhaps, the pliocene life 
of the departmental clerks — Washing- 
ton is, after all, a fair representative of 
Americanism. As has been said, it is 
unlike any other political capital of the 
world—and so it should be, to represent 
the indefinable American spirit. The 
public buildings are in themselves pon- 
derous Americanisms—as large and 
costly as any in the world, and yet set 
up in the very worst places with respect 
to one another and to the effect of all. 
There is no secular building on the face 
of the earth to be compared with the 
Capitol in the way of massive extent 
and expensive material; yet, with the 
exception of Rogers’ bronze doors and 
the exquisite clock in the old Hall of 
Representatives, the art which it en- 
shrines is, to say the least, very ques- 
tionable. This may not be as it should 
be, but it certainly could not be other- 
wise and be representative. 

It is very doubtful whether there have 
ever been a dozen full-dress parties of 
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American citizens where there was not 
some one man—say an elderly gentle- 
man of pecuniary or intellectual inde- 
pendence — who betrayed his republic- 
anism by appearing without gloves or 
claw-hammer coat. So Washington, at 
every turn, is showing its hard-fisted 
origin—the expansive American spirit 
which built it. And who of our cap- 
tious dilettanti would, for instance, ac- 
cept the life of the Roman populace for 
the sake of their mosaics; or exchange 
the art beginnings of our Republic for 
the gorgeous porcelain of Sévres, if they 
could be preserved only in the ginger- 
bread architecture of the French pal- 
aces? Those fine things belong yet to 
nations that are given to an excessive 
use of ah! and oh! and whose life as 
well as language are, as I may say, full 
of airy exclamation points. The low, 
solid public buildings of Washington 
belong very properly to a nation that, in 
important affairs, says flat, square Yes 
and No. For these structures and the 
late war have shown that they are mis- 
taken who believe the Americans are 
impulsive in great things. 

It is rare to meet a man who consid- 
ers the National Capital his permanent 
home. He may have been there twenty 
years; but he will persistently claim to 
live somewhere else. The plain of the 
Potomac is, in fact, a camping - ground 
for all scrts of political nomads. This 
is probably why the faces, clothes, and 
manners of the people are more like the 
average of those you will have met in 
the mail trains, going from one end of 
the Union to the other, than you will find 
in any other one city on this continent. 
Washington is a sort of centre of grav- 
ity of American society, with Maine and 
Oregon taken as the extreme edges of 
the mass—as much above the generous 
abandon of the Far West as it is below 
the cultivated repose of the older cities 
of the Middle and New England States. 
In the very Vite, even, of the official 
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circles there, one detects a something of 
the xouveau riche—not defined enough, 
indeed, to be called a flavor, but akin to 
what the French, in a criticism of soups, 
would call a “suspicion.” The ladies, 
although indulging in all the costliness 
of dress and all the stateliness of pre- 
scribed formalities, have not always 
grown in fon as fast as their husbands 
have grown in political position; and 
their ways and conversation are not in- 
frequently full of little inadvertent remin- 
iscences of a less exalted, and, perhaps, 
happier sphere. It is true, nevertheless, 
that Washington is representative as a 
social aggregate—the real point in the 
plane where the social lines of the whole 
country may be said to meet. 

The boarding-house seems to be the 
rule of common life in Washington. 
The hotels are given over almost exclu- 
sively to the higher officials and to the 
more important office - seekers ; to heir- 
esses from the South, who tell of the 
magnitude of their claims to any chance- 
comer of the parlors consenting to lis- 
ten; and to ambitious speculators or 
contractors, who fill the reading - rooms 
and corridors with the windy details of 
their vast projects. While Congress is 
in session, the boarding-houses are filled 
to overflowing; and, I think, nothing 
equal to their sublime discomforts will 
be found elsewhere. At half-past four 
or five in the afternoon, a hundred fam- 
ished people of all ranks, and from every 
part of the country, assemble about the 
prandial board, and begin a vigorous 
game of grab. First come, first served. 
It is a perilous and desperate thing to 
be a half-hour late at a boarding-house 
table d’héte in Washington. And yet 
hundreds of families leave well-ap- 
pointed homes to come and endure these 
domiciliary miseries season after season 
—for what good and sufficient cause, it 
would embarrass them as much as it 
does your present philosopher to say. 
A queer fancy always haunted me at my 
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caravansary, in the midst of these des- 
perate skirmishes for roast beef and 
pudding. I could not help thinking of 
myself and the ninety-nine others as re- 
versing the sacrificial custom of the 
ancients, and offering ourselves as a hu- 
man hecatomb to the slaughtered ox. 

It was my fortune to have my seat at 
table next to a portly Western Senator. 
Affected by the persistency with which, 
from day to day, he reached directly 
across my plate for the butter and any 
other dish that happened to come within 
the measure of his arms, I took the trou- 
ble to pass him any thing I saw his eye 
resting upon that lay in the line of the 
fatal diagonal; and in this way we be- 
came acquainted. I will confess that, 
having no office to seek, I had expected 
no greater pleasure or advantage from 
my new acquaintance than what would 
naturally accrue from a certainty that he 
would no longer be in such imminent 
danger of carrying off fragments of my 
dinner on his coat-sleeve. I may as well 
own, too, that I felt some little shade of 
humiliation when I saw a man, holding 
so exalted a place in the councils of the 
nation, eating his potatoes with his 
knife. My first agreeable surprise was 
that in his casual conversation, or in his 
more earnest confidences with a Con- 
gressman of his own party, who sat op- 
posite, he never said any thing harsh of 
his political opponents. When any pub- 
lic man, of whatsoever party, was the 
subject of abuse, I noticed that the Sen- 
ator always found something good to say 
of him. But what was my astonishment, 
when, one day, as we chanced both to 
be late at dinner, and drifted into a long 
talk about literature, to hear this rough 
Westerner discourse lovingly and appre- 
ciatively of my favorite authors. He 
was, indeed, a man full of surprises. I 
had the good fortune to be much with 
him afterward, and on one occasion 
spent a whole day in his company in an 
excursion to Mt. Vernon; and I think I 
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never knew a man the benevolence of 
whose heart so shone out through every 
opinion he uttered. He could hardly 
tell how he ever got into politics; and, 
though he never said so, I think he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of himself for doing 
any thing so out of keeping with his 
frank and kindly nature. He was in- 
clined to think—and this much he said 
—that he had been forced into the un- 
congenial life at Washington, and was 
very anxious to get back to his home in 
the West. 

I do not know whether I shall be ex- 
cused for noting down here incidentally 
another surprise which met me one day 
in the Senate Chamber. I noticed ata 
desk there, during a recess, a gentleman 
whose face strongly resembled that of a 
person with whom I was not long since 
familiar in San Francisco—a man who 
made so little stir in the occidental me- 
tropolis that he would scarcely be recog- 
nized by a dozen people, if he should ap- 
pear on Montgomery street to-day. I 
approached and read on the desk before 
him the name of this gentleman, in whose 
face I had not been mistaken. He is 
now a Senator from a Southern State. 

It is, I believe, acknowledged that 
never before was Washington so over- 
run by office-seekers as it was after the 
inauguration of the present administra- 
tion. Not only the public buildings, 
hotels, boarding and private houses, but 
the sidewalks, and, in some instances, 
the gutters, were full to overflowing with 
button-holers and button-holees. Eager 
faces and tired faces, hopeful faces and 
disappointed faces, and long envelopes 
containing applications and recommend- 
ations, stared and thrust themselves 
from every unexpected place. But the 
scene at the Capitol could scarcely be 
painted in words. The constant stream 
flowing each way between the two Houses 
of Congress, meeting, and swaying, and 
eddying in the Rotunda, can be compared 
only to the headlong representation in 
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the Cistine Chapel; and it is not our 
duty to say which House is the simili- 
tude of the blessed or the infernal side 
of Angelo’s “Last Judgment.” 

Who was in and who was gut, and 
who was going to be in and who was 
going to be out, were the burden of 
every chance conversation. My negro 
barber left me, one morning, with my chin 
half shaved, to confer with a “ge’man,” 
as he assured me, who had hired him to 
use his influence with one of his official 
customers. There were people from the 
remotest ends of the Republic, who had 
come for what they could get. I heard 
of one person that came for a foreign 
mission, and who, finally tapering down 
to the pursuit of a twelve-hundred-dol- 
lar clerkship, was—unsuccessful. The 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at a 
time when his anteroom was filled with 
scores of Senators, Representatives, and 
office - seekers waiting for an interview, 
received a letter informing him that the 


writer had sent in his application for the 
post-office of some little town in the 
West, and wished that the Commissioner 
would just run over to the Postmaster- 
General’s and see if it had been received. 
The very next letter which the same 
official opened was from a young man 
who wanted a place in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and wished to board 
with the Commissioner or the Secretary 
of the Tieasury—he didn’t care which. 
This unsophisticated order of persons is, 
after all, the least numerous of the four 
classes of office-seekers. Of this spe- 
cies, undoubtedly, was that tanned, long- 
shanked individual whom I met climbing, 
perspiringly, up Capitol Hill, beneath a 
hot sun, and who, stopping and wiping 
his forehead with the back of his hand, 
wanted to know if he was in the right 
direction “for the place where the Gen- 
eral Postmaster lives.’”’ A second, and, 
perhaps, more numerous class of office- 
seekers is made up of gentlemen who 
wear kid gloves, and, very often, eye- 
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glasses, to impress upon the powers that 
be their eligibility to consulships and 
other clerkly positions in the gift of Gov- 
ernment. They may make good officers, 
but they are very contemptible as ex- 
quisites, for, in attire, they are never 
quite up to the latest fashions. There 
is a third class of honest men who come 
to Washington because they deserve, 
and a large constituency want them to 
have, the offices for which they are 
forced to squabble with pretenders ; and 
then there is the fourth and the last 
class of office-seekers which I shall feel 
called upon to mention. These are they 
who use whisky as a means of election- 
eering, both at home and in Washing- 
ton; and they comprise a numerous and 
very successful host. It would, indeed, 
be a fine piece of political chemistry to 
make such an analysis as should deter- 
mine just what it is in whisky that makes 
it so great a power behind the throne in 
our governmental affairs. Many a man, 
who would not sell his vote or his influ- 
ence for money, has parted with both 
for liquor. It would be unjust and 
scandalous to say that whisky gets into 
the heads of Departments; but its out- 
side pressure most certainly does get 
there. 

The fountain in front of the Capitol 
was, last March and April, a sort of ba- 
rometer, where one could read the suc- 
cess, or the lack of it, in the faces of the 
office - seekers, who were in the habit of 
lounging about it at almost all hours. 
They with the hopeful countenances 
were cheerfully feeding the gold- fishes; 
they of the doubtful or disappointed 
ones, were staring vacantly over the 
railings into the water. It must, how- 
ever, have been an unsuccessful whisky 
electioneerer, who, having vainly squan- 
dered his money on the more fiery liquid, 
and now forced to drink from the com- 
mon grave of an old world of sinners, 
wrote with a reckless hand and a lead 
pencil, this feeling record on the white 














marble of the fountain: “March 31st— 
A wild-goose chase.” 

There is more whisky consumed in 
Washington, I think, than in any other 
city of its size in the Union. New Or- 
leans, before the war, might have con- 
tested this claim. She would hardly at- 
tempt it now. When one considers the 
thousands of clerks and minor officials 
who make the National Capital their 
temporary home, the deplorable fact just 
enunciated will not seem so inexplicable. 
I believe it is generally acknowledged 
that a clerkship will, in time, dwarf and 
shrivel the strongest intellect. There 
is, at least, nothing surer than that this 
kind of transient life is the very worst 
thing for morals. The early days of 
California and the present days of White 
Pine illustrate that fact, to the heart’s 
content of any philosopher. Nor will it 
be questioned by those competent to 
judge, that more young men have been 
irretrievably ruined in Washington than 
in any other city of its population in the 
country. A youth from some iniand 
district is placed in a Department, by 
the influence of his Representative, and 
there he stays, year after year, falling 
before the temptations of his homeless 
life, or growing so poor and old, and en- 
ervated by his monotonous toil, that he 
has not courage to go back to his native 
place, or any better one, till, by some 
political earthquake, he is set adrift—a 
helpless old man. 

The vacant, aimless faces one meets 
at times in Washington are positively 
distressing. The whole city, when the 
crowds have gone away with the ad- 
journed Congress, has a fossil, clerkly 
aspect. There is nothing more hope- 
less than the poverty of those miserable 
clerks, who struggle to support a wife 
and six or eight children on twelve 
hundred dollars a year in Washington, 
where the cost of living is almost as 
great asitisin New York. But when,as 
in too many cases, the clerk himself is a 
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drunkard, the miseries of the family are 
too appalling to be dwelt upon. I saw 
one wretched fellow, with a shabby coat 
and a bloated face, who—having begged 
and borrowed money of his friends to 
spend for liquor till they were tired and 
refused him—stood in a most ludicrous- 
ly pleading attitude at the door of my 
boarding- house with a Baltimore ham 
under his arm. It had been sent to his 
wife by some commiserating friend, and 
he had borne it away stealthily to pawn 
or sell for money to apply in the same 
fatal places where his salary was pledged 
months before it was due. 

I knew of another clerk who had been 
for thirty years in one of the Depart- 
ments, and who could scarcely remem- 
ber when he had not sold his monthly 
pay in advance, at a discount, to meet 
his necessities. Thus, in the month of 
March he could get no money till he had 
disposed of his salary for April; and the 
poor old fellow never hoped to get so far 
ahead again as to save the discount he 
was forced to lose every month. You 
are reading every few days of the re- 
moval of clerks at Washington. To all 
young men in the Departments such an 
event should be a blessing; but I re- 
member nothing more heart-rending 
than the plight of one poor old fellow I 
saw who, after serving a Department for 
eighteen years, was turned out penniless 
into the world, with a family dependent 
upon him. The old clerks become as 
thoroughly enervated and worthless by 
their long service as do the “be-mossed 
heads” of the German Universities — 
those students who hang about an aca- 
demic city for years and years, drinking 
beer, fighting duels, and doing every 
thing else but attending lectures, pass- 
ing examinations, or taking degrees. I 
met one venerable old fellow at Wash- 
ington who had been a clerk through 
untold years of political strife from the 
times of Clay and Webster to these lat- 
ter days of impeachment. Living al- 
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ways within twenty minutes’ walk of the 
two chambers where the giants were met 
in debate, or where the Lilliputs, even, 
were making history, this venerable old 
fellow had never had energy in all his 
life to visit the Capitol but twice. 

Of the numerous female clerks in the 
Government service, I saw so little that 
I could not justly pronounce an opinion 
of their morals or efficiency. There are 
many wild rumors afloat; but I fear they 
may, most of them, have sprung from 
the jealousy of their worthless clerical 
rivals of the opposite sex. Enough, 
however, has been written to give some 
hint of the peculiarities of the National 
City, and to show that, while it is differ- 
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ent from all other political capitals, it is 
still fairly representative of the nation: 
not in its fossil clerks, but in the strong 
buildings where they drudge away their 
lives; not in the commercial thrift of its 
private citizens, but in the greater ener- 
gies of the American spirit, which have 
met there to spread out the broad ave- 
nues, and pile up the costly marbles of 
the Capitol. At least, so it has seemed 
to your present superficial tourist. And 
the profoundest moral that he has been 
able to bear away with him from a care- 
less first view of Washin zton, is, that 
if one wants to respect the laws, it is 
just as well not to know how they are 
made. 
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E stand to-day on the eve of 
important changes in the course 


of trade, with our own Pacific coast, 
China, Japan, and the thousand islands 
of the Polynesian Archipelago. We can 
not hold too sanguine a conception of 
the magnificent future of this great ocean 
when we predict that the day will come 
when that nation which controls the Pa- 
cific will command a trade equal to that 
of the world to-day. 

Ancient record divides the East from 
the West—one empire to remain com- 
paratively stationary, while the other en- 
circles the globe. In our age they again 
confront, having ripened under different 
atmospheres. Both reveal their present 
civilization as the result of the faith that 
is in them. San Francisco stands on 
middle ground, between the Orient and 
Occident of former years. Our progress 
westward renders these terms obsolete. 
Steam brings Asia to our very door—a 
mighty continent beyond the broad Pa- 
cific, with unnumbered millions, now our 
neighbors —a land claimed by scholars 


as the birthplace of mankind, and by mer- 
chants known to have enriched every na- 
tion that has enjoyed the advantage of its 
trade. Already her olive hand has been 
extended with treaties of peace and com- 
merce, while her sons have been lent to 
serve as willing apprentices in our midst. 
When laborers were scarce —impossi- 
ble to obtain in sufficient force —gates 
closed for centuries were unsealed at our 
bidding, and a transcontinental railway 
opened for us a new chapter in national 
progress. 

Earth supplies, in appointed time, from 
hidden reserves, what becomes neces- 
sary for the wants of man. Should we 
look on Mongolians—now offering as 
laborers —in this beneficent light? Are 
the necessities of our planters as press- 
ing as were the needs of those bold and 
deserving men, who, with courage, skill, 
and enterprise, planned and executed 
the national highway, under circumstan- 
ces calculated to appall the most adven- 
turous ? 

Questions of such importance should 
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be thoroughly understood, and pertinent 
facts reviewed, before completing judg- 
ment. Enterprises, to succeed, must be 
well directed. Let us examine and as- 
certain, so far as facts can reveal, wheth- 
-er endeavors to furnish Chinese labor- 
ers to the United States are steps in the 
true interest of civilization. Will an 
influx of Chinese laborers contribute to 
local or national prosperity? Events 
now concur in placing the people of the 
United States as prominent customers in 
labor-markets of the world, seeking ac- 
cessions of cheap muscular labor. Opin- 
ions stated in open convention at Mem- 
phis, appear to have met singular una- 
nimity of approval at the South: that 
our present labor system must be re- 
organized ; that comparatively few wom- 
en now labor on the crops; that three 
millions of negro laborers before the 
war, are now reduced to scarcely a mill- 
ion available field force; and pending 


some change, or until a substitute from 
abroad is supplied, enterprise through- 
out cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco dis- 
tricts must languish. 

A want seems to exist; and for pur- 
poses of investigation, we admit these 


statements as facts’ How shall it be 
supplied? As payment of interest and 
final principal of our national debt, for- 
eign exchanges, and consequent exten- 
sion of commerce now measurably de- 
pend on our ability to export cotton— 
which product, in turn, depends largely 
on supplies of labor—the subject be- 
comes national, assuming importance far 
beyond merely local questions on the 
west coast. 

San Francisco is already, by Internal 
Revenue retarns, the ninth manufactur- 
ing city of the United States. With 
Chinese laborers properly apportioned, 
California may realize a manufacturing 
greatness and wealth scarcely second to 
any State, and largely rival England. 
Her coal, iron, lead, tin, copper, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, marble, etc. wait only 
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for labor to disengage their latent pow- 
ers. 

Chinese have long been willing sup- 
pliants for labor at our Golden Gate. 
San Francisco, nearer in distance to the 
Central Flowery Kingdom than any spot 
advanced in Western civilization, as the 
principal inlet of Oriental immigration, 
has a personal experience founded on 
twenty years of intercourse. Notwith- 
standing uninformed or partisan asser- 
tions, immigration has been, and we 
trust always will be, tonducted on princi- 
ples universally acknowledged as strictly 
just, without violation of any existing 
law, if we except individual cases, where 
foreign ships have brought to our shores 
a small excess of passengers—a result 
occasioned because American law re- 
quires more room on shipboard, fer 
capita, than British passenger regula- 
tions, under which vessels clear from 
Hongkong. 

Chinese, already here, have come 
about fast enough for gradual assimila- 
tion to our wants. They quickly catch 
the spirit of American enterprise, and 
profit by its elevating influences. As 
workmen or the Pacific Railroad they 
gave essential and substantial aid, labor- 
ing in deep snows throughout the cold- 
est weather with undiminished energy — 
showing ability to live in even extreme 
sections of our country, although our 
Southern States present a climate more 
nearly allied to that portion of China 
from which we draw most of our immi- 
gration. 

America, where millions of acres, 
rightly fruitful, remain barren and fallow 
because unsettled; where golden har- 
vests await cultivation, because there 
are not laborers enough, has yet some 
apparently short-sighted protectionists, 
who, at heart, desire to exclude any 
accession of laborers. With whatever 
cultivated jealousy, or apparent aversion, 
the presence of Chinese may be regarded 
by a class of laborers whom they at first 
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may seem to supplant, but whom they 
really supplement, they will, neverthe- 
less, certainly form henceforth a part of 
the industrial sinews of our land. 

China can furnish intelligent labor- 
ers for a thousand varied requirements, 
ashore or afloat—for railroads and steam- 
ships—for mines, factories, farms, or 
firesides. Their transportation hither 
will employ merchant shipping, and may 
prove a stimulating element in redevel- 
oping it numerically toward that position 
it held before the rebellion. Railroads 
will, also, reap liberal benefits from this 
movement. Americanized Chinamen ac- 
quire great love of travel. California 
stage lines have been largely supported 
by Chinese. In some districts, a with- 
drawal of their patronage might have 
proved ruinous to even those who, on 
election days, voted anti-Coolie tickets. 
Chinese “custom” in California is not one 
to be overlooked in items of calculation. 

Coming to us, necessarily, by water 
across the Pacific, they can only reach 
us in proportion to our marine transpor- 
tation. To bring large numbers, ade- 
quate to a demand likely to spring from 
the Cotton States, facilities must be large- 
ly and rapidly increased. American mail 
steamships of the China line, unequaled 
in size and beauty as specimens of na- 
val architecture, now sail monthly, mak- 
ing twelve round trips a year. The 
United States Government pays them 
for carrying mails an annual subsidy of 
$500,000 in currency, equal to $375,000 
in gold. Considering the length of voyage 
and necessary outlays of running steam- 
ers between ports where all disburse- 
ments are gold or Mexican silver dollars, 
the present subsidy appears trivial. In 
view of a prospective demand for largely 
increased transportation, Congress can 
hardly do better than double this amount, 
and require double service from the com- 
pany. They have large and airy accom- 
modations for about 1,200 Chinese pas- 
sengers on each steamer: thus their ca- 
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pacity, running their present number of 
trips, is only equal to supplying 14,000 
laborers per year, and as they carry back 
over one-third and often half that num- 
ber of old residents, they can not produce 
an annual gain much exceeding seven or 
eight thousand persons, when coming 
full every voyage. It is true, many come 
in sailing vessels, but the regular accom- 
modations of these steamships are so far 
superior, as regards area, food, and gen- 
eral attention, that they prefer paying 
$45 passage by steamer, to one-half that 
sum for the improvised berths tempora- 
rily erected between-decks in sailing 
vessels. We have searched in vain for 
any statute enacted by Congress, inter- 
posing any possible objection to their 
coming. 

To tempt Chinese immigrants, and 
introduce them into our Cotton States 
in sufficient numbers to further a higher 
prosperity, will require skillful manage- 
ment. Chinese merchants, entitled to 
esteem in their several companies, have 


lately returned from a prospecting tour 
to the Atlantic coast, where universal 
kindness was bestowed upon them, and 
unmeasured good feeling manifested to- 


ward their people. Pioneer gangs have 
lately started for places in the Eastern 
States, where their labor is represented 
as almost a pressing necessity. These, 
after a short period in a country where 
all is new to them, write back to their 
friends accounts, favorable or otherwise, 
of the locality, people, and occupation. 
Thus, by degrees, through these means, 
an immigration will be established. 
They will come freely, when every letter 
written home unites in confirming the 
encouraging assertions of those who visit 
China personally, to start them forward. 
The traveled Chinaman, telling stories 
of his wanderings, will become a sage in 
his native district when describing rail- 
roads, factories, and numerous inven- 
tions of our civilization. 

The Chinese Empire, with its depend- 
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encies, embraces 4,695,334 square miles, 
and supports at the present time a pop- 
ulation of 477,500,00o—or nearly half 
the human race. China itself, the most 
populous locality on earth, contains in 
eighteen provinces of compact territory 
1,308,016 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 413,267,030, divided, according 
to the census of 1842, as follows: 








PROVINCE. Miles. | Populat’n.| Capital. 





Pee-cho-lee 58, 36,879,838 | Pekin. 
Shan-Tang .... a 38 osb. 764 Ise-Nan. 
Shan-Soc ¥ 17,000,000 | Tai- Yuen. 
10,500,000 | See-Gan. 
30,000,000 | Kai-Fung. 
40,000,000 | Nankin. 
26,513,889 | Nan-Chang. 
36,596,858 | Ngan-King. 
25,799,556 | Foo-Chow. 
30,437,974 | Hang-Chow. 
28,584,564 | Koo-Chang. 
20,048,969 | Chang-Cha. 
, 19,512,916 | Lan-Choo. 

| 166,800 | 22,256,964 | Ching-Too. 

79,456 | 21,152,603 | Canton. 

uang-See ....| 78,250 | 8,121,327 | Kwe-Lin. 
un-Nan | 107,969 | 5,823,670 | Yun-Nan. 
5,679,128 | Kwi-Yang. 











The State of Mantchoo-Tartary has 
been recently incorporated as the nine- 
teenth province, under the Chinese name 
of Shing-King, adding her population to 
the Empire. Statisticians estimate the 
population of the world at twelve hun- 
dred millions, speaking 3,064 languages, 
and professing 1,100 forms of religion. 
China Proper contains, therefore, over 
one-third of all human beings on the 
globe+a singular and conservative peo- 
ple, with a large share of the earth’s 
wealth and precious metals. At regu- 
lar intervals a government census is ac- 
curately taken. Provinces are ruled by 
Mandarins, or Governors, who are an- 
nually obliged to render written reports 
of their official mistakes and misdemean- 
ors, in whith any omission receives the 
severest punishment when discovered. 
Government offices are held only by 
educated men, who, after receiving the 
proper educational degrees, correspond- 
ing to their office, obtain appointments 
by competitive examinations rigidly con- 


ducted. The literary men of the Em- 
pire are eminently conservative; their 
quiet influence governs the seven advi- 
sory Boards, who, through an autocracy 
free from despotism, virtually direct a 
paternal Government. These Boards 
are classified under the names of Jus- 
tice, Forms, Finance, Public Works, 
Appointments, War, Censors. The lat- 
ter are pledged to rebuke wrong wher- 
ever found—even in the Emperor: a 
necessity exercised fearlessly with true 
moral courage, wken occasion demands. 
Believing a future existence better than 
this world, they meet death fearlessly. 
Confucius, (meaning Holy- Father- 
Kung) born 551 B.c.—just before Cyrus 
ascended the throne of Persia, in the 
days of the prophet Ezra, when the 
Israelites returned from Babylon and 
Xerxes invaded Greece — was a contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, Solon, A2sop, and 
Thales. He collected the three sacred 
books of “Kings” and the “ Leke,” ac- 
knowledging a personal God; authentic 
records of Chinese history extending to 
2357 B.C.—unquestionably among the 
oldest productions of the human mind. 
Recent scientific explorations have ex- 
humed Chinese sacred mottoes, carved 
on tombs in Egypt—counterparts of 
phrases in use to-day—revealing that 
an intercourse existed when China was 
ruled by Kings anterior to Moses. 
Confucius, who is sometimes called 
the “Star in the East”—whose writings 
are still respected by scholars of all na- 
tions —affirmed that his work would be 
completed by a true saint, to be look- 
ed for and found in the West. He re- 
corded in the Shu- King, 500 B.c., the 
germ of our golden rule— “Do not 
unto others what you would not that 
others should do unto you’’—the great 
doctrine of reciprocity. And there we 
find that the famous “vox populi, vox 
Dei” of later Rome was but a transcript 
or repetition from this book, or the more 
ancient Chinese authorities from which 
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it was compiled. He inculcated, “ Hon- 
or thy parents, that life may be happy,” 
and enjoined family affection as a duty. 
No crime, in Chinese eyes, exceeds a 
violation of filial duties. Family ties are 
their closest bonds, and family honor is 
their constant pride and greatest re- 
straint. Their religion inculcates strict 
honesty, and they believe in “Fung 
Shuey,” or sweet influences from de- 
parted ancestral spirits. Education is 
esteemed one of the chief ends of life, 
which, they hold, should be universal. 
Toleration is a principle taught in their 
religion, as well as a higher law. “ Orig- 
inal equality of man before the law,” 
and “ Aristocracy comes of intellect, not 
of birth or wealth,” have with them long 
been fundamental principles. These are 
their bulwarks of national strength, and, 
combined, form a religion inculcating the 
purest moral principles, encouraging nei- 
ther cruelty nor sensuality. In these lie 


the secret of that perpetuity with which 


their type of humanity has quietly sus- 
tained itself through centuries, while 
Bactrian, Assyrian, and Persian king- 
doms, with polished Greece and mighty 
Rome, have, in turn, erred from these 
high principles and yielded up their na- 
tional life. 

Among the lower classes are many 
Buddhists: these erect images of Joss, 
who, like the Satan of Persia, represents 
their Evil Spirit. They refuse to make 
any image of God, whose care, they 
claim, is paternal, and whose kindness 
to his children can be implicitly relied 
on; but make offerings to conciliate the 
Evil Spirit, hoping thus to buy him by 
bribery from any desire to plot evil 
against them. Their merchants, as a 
class, are as upright in business and so- 
cial intercourse as those of nations who 
have enjoyed our civilization. 

Chinese coming to America land ina 
country where every thing is strange to 
them, and their tongue unknown to its 
citizens. Their first tribute to our civil- 
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ization is an attempt to acquire our lan- 
guage. To assist them in their help- 
lessness as strangers, they have organ- 
ized into clubs or companies for mutual 
assistance and protection. Six such 
companies, presided over by Chinese 
merchants of probity and influence, now 
exist in San Francisco. Their duties 
and operations have already been fully 
described in these pages. 

All Chinese read and write their own 
language. They figure by mechanical 
figuring frames with rapidity far exceed- 
ing our way of adding, subtracting, mul- 
tiplying, or dividing. All settle annual- 
ly every outstanding debt, among them- 
selves, at Chinese New Year. Theyare 
understood to have access, by courtesy, 
to each other’s books, enabling them to 
judge of each other’s standing— much 
as we do that of stock companies. 

In China, three hundred Mexican sil- 
ver dollars are considered a competency. 
Among a people strongly attached to 
their native soil, poor men alone are in- 
duced to come abroad in hope of better- 
ing their condition. To the impecuni- 
ous, an advance is absolutely necessary 
to enable them to reach a foreign field of 
labor. If Americans desire Chinese to 
come in numbers sufficient to form an 
important element in the labor markets 
of Southern States, Congress will be call- 
ed upon to legislate and protect the in- 
terests of American associations, formed 
to advance expenses necessarily incurred 
in bringing laborers to this country and 
transporting them to the Mississippi Val- 
ley. They should not scan this question 
with merely local views, but face all its 
bearings and larger results, affecting ma- 
terial development throughout the whole 
country. 

Foreigners will certainly come from 
the overcrowded districts to a desirable 
country, with a population of less than 
ten persons, and to a State with only 
two and a half persons to a square mile. 
The National Constitution makes no 
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discrimination regarding who may comie, 
but affords equal rights to all. If Chi- 
nese present themselves, we must admit 
them. We are bound by treaty to afford 
them the same protection we accord 
other nationalities. “Great nations can 
not afford to be unjust. *. 

Rather than prevent their coming, if 
it were possible, let us study to under- 
stand and become masters of the situa- 
tion, and direct a system furnishing us 
Asiatic laborers, so as to advance and 
elevate all of our present white laboring 
classes who have within them ability to 
rise. Their introduction will be gradual, 
but constant; and after supplying the 
large deficit of labor at the South, and 
furnishing sufficient for the inauguration 
of new enterprises, it will enable all who 
are capable to advance—and keep pace 
with the gradual withdrawal of their com- 
petitors—from menial labor to higher 
positions. 

Labor will always be valuable in pro- 
portion to supply, demand, and its power 
of production. Legislation can not affix 
to it any fictitious value that will stand, 
any sooner than paper dollars can be 
made equal to gold, unless they produce 
gold; neither would it be any more ef- 
fective than are usury laws to accom- 
plish their purpose. Labor and money 
markets of the world are open markets. 
We may as justly frame a law—and 
expect that it will succeed—that one 
grocery store shall not undersell an- 
other, as that one laborer shall not work 
for less, or spend less, than another. 
Both, like the Fourierite system, would 
become thoroughly inoperative from nat- 
ural causes. It is only people without 
enterprise who can not live in competi- 
tion with Chinese. Laziness never can 
compete with industry: God never in- 
tended it should. Shall we legislate to 
protect indolence? That would cer- 
tainly be special legislation. Let our 
present laboring classes profit by educa- 
tion, and advance to higher callings. 
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Let them cease to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, when necessity 
for it ceases. Let them employ Chinese 
servants, and exercise ability by finding 
employment for twenty Mongolians to 
labor, under their supervision, in ditches 
where they labored themselves before. 
In few words, we say to our present 
laboring classes: Become employers in- 
stead of continuing common laborers. 
Thus, the existing population could be 
no poorer, but the community, in fact, 
richer for their presence, by realizing 
profits from fruits of their labor. If our 
wheat crops were doubled by employing 
additional laborers brought from China, 
that very result would give profitable 
employment to additional thousands of 
white laborers, in transporting to mar- 
ket, storing, selling, and shipping it; 
and our present ranks of draymen, steve- 
dores, and all occupations connected 
with movements of produce would re- 
quire recruiting correspondingly. The 
mere handling and ordinary transporta- 
tion of stores daily required for even 
one hundred thousand Chinese, over any 
distance, would be sufficient business 
for no ordinary number of our people: 
yet some object to supplying the South 
with two millions actually needed to-day. 

John Stuart Mill has pictured the 
course of every enlightened proposition 
presented to the masses for considera- 
tion, in three words: “Ridicule, argu- 
ment, adoption.” Already, our pictori- 
als have ridiculed the coming Chinese 
immigration, and our leading journals 
have entered into the argument: the 
adoption of a national policy regarding 
it, seems now but a question of time. 
It can be introduced, not only without 
interfering with existing laboring classes, 
but so as to necessitate the immediate 
employment of double the white force 
now engaged. 

If, through the introduction of Chinese, 
necessities of life can be profitably pro- 
duced at lower cost, and furnished those 
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who now labor here for half they now 
pay, would not this reduction of their 
expenses be equivalent to an increase of 
wages? Our scale of living is infiated 
far above any other standard in the 
world. Like our rates of interest, things 
range proportionally higher. We need 
both labor and capital. They are joined 
together, and they are both entitled to 
protection, in accordance with their pro- 
portionate relations to each other. Of 
these the strength of nations is born. 
They should be happily adjusted, and go 
hand in hand. Lower interest on capi- 
tal, will follow lower rates for labor; 
cheap labor will, in turn, when assisted 
with cheap capital, produce ordinary ne- 
cessities of life at rates within reach of 
the great mass of any nation, a numeri- 
cal majority of which are persons of mod- 
erate or limited means. Capital claims 


protection as the hope of all classes, the 
life-blood of commerce, the stimulant of 
enterprise, and sinews of war. It should 


never be forced to lie inactive, suffered 
to waste, or be driven away. It is what 
labor, industry, and genius have earned 
and laid by, in excess of a sufficient sup- 
port. Cheap labor, like cheap fares, has 
its place in the world. We require it in 
this country, wherever labor at higher 
rates would be unavailable, or, if used, 
result disastrously. When employing 
laborers to harvest crops, we become 
gainers to the extent of what would 
otherwise go ungathered and lost. Ac- 
cessions of laborers can not impoverish 
our country. Nature is no poorer for 
yielding her annual bounty to man, than 
is the capital of banks when paying div- 
idends from accumulated interest. 
Many things charged by those who 
look unfavorably on this movement, be- 
come harmless under investigation. It 
has been alleged that men hired in China 
at one rate of wages, have been sublet 
at higher figures. Do not our contract- 
ors charge profits on laborers they em- 
ploy, hiring at $2 50, and charging $3 
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per day to their principals? Journey- 
men carpenters, hired at $4, are sublet 
for $5. Is profit on labor at all akin to 
slavery? What is thus charged against 
Chinese as wrong, we practice daily our- 
selves! It is further alleged that, be- 
cause they are a people among whom 
economy is a virtue, and industry a hab- 
it, they are injurious to the State; and 
“it is the duty of every class of men 
to unite to prevent the introduction of 
Chinese.” 

Laboring Chinamen, when poor and 
in debt, live, save, and thrive on wages 
far below our laborers, because honesty 
is inculcated in their religion; but expe- 
rience has shown that after they are 
forehanded, they become more free in 
the distribution of their money, pur- 
chasing freely what will most conduce to 
their comfort. Human nature is singu- 
larly alike the world over. It is natural 
to use the gains our labor has brought 
us. Asa people, they are neat, order- 
ly, and skillful; not readily excelled in 
handicraft; frugal, industrious, teacha- 
ble, patient, and intelligent. They make 
excellent house-servants, and may be 
trained to cook skillfully in any style. 
When taught by French cooks, it is dif- 
ficult to excel them. With one expla- 
nation thoroughly understood, they will 
need no further instruction or correction. 
They may occasionally be sullen, but 
never stupid. They are not given to 
excessive hilarity, but are quiet, peace- 
ful, and persistent. Their manipulation 
is careful, and often extraordinary. They 
would make dexterous cotton- pickers ; 
never bungling ones. The builders of 


. the Central and Western Pacific Rail- 


roads, confirm the above statements re- 
garding Chinese laborers; and monthly 
accounts of the several gangs during more 
than a year past, fully establish many of 
these facts. Laborers generally drew 
from thirty-five to forty per cent. of 
their $35 monthly wages, in supplies 
from the Company’s furnishers. A bal- 
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ance, ranging from fifty to sixty-five per 
cent., was paid to them monthly, in coin. 
A large proportion of this was spent 
at outside stores, along the line, more 
particularly after repaying their advance 
for passage, and free from debt. { It is 
the opinion of well informed Chinese 
merchants, who are close observers, that 
the annual savings remitted to China by 
the 65,000 Chinese now on the Pacific 
coast, do not exceed $30 to each man; 
against which, as a State, we have the 
profit on 23,725,000 days’ labor, and all 
permanent industries developed through 
their presence, which afford further em- 
ployment to pure-white laborers. A 
very large portion of even this sum sent 
to China, generally goes to assist in 
bringing more neighbors and friends to 
this country; and contributes largely to 
support American shipping. Eight out 
of every ten ships plying between Cali- 
fornia and China are American, Chinese 


merchants having invariably given them 
preference, even when compelled to pay 
war-risks, which, with all their other in- 
surance, they give to our local insurance 


companies. 
chants gave freely to the Sanitary Fund. 
They have no desire for suffrage, and 
study to keep out of politics. All return 
to China, generally after about five years. 
A majority return here, bringing others 
with them. If they die abroad, their 
bodies are carefully preserved, taken to 
their native place, and buried in line, at 
the ancestral grave-yard. 

If California could manufacture as 
cheaply as Massachusetts, she might re- 
tain annually $14,000,000 in the State, 
which now go East to pay for imported 
goods. Her wealth may, also, be largely 
increased by employing Chinese in silk 
and tea culture. In China, where the 
use of silk originated, it was a noted in- 
dustry 4,767 years ago— 2898 B.C., or, 
by Hebrew record, A.L. 1293. They 
are recorded as using silk strings for 
musical instruments, 3400 B.c. The 
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world now annually produces silk valued 
at $225,380,000— over half of which 
still comes from China, Japan, and the 
neighboring parts of Asia. The United 
States produces but $100,000 worth, 
and imports from $40,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000 worth annually, of which about 
$27,000,000 worth comes from France, 
which, in 1860, manufactured $140,000,- 
000, and exported $110,000,000, thus 
giving employment to over 500,000 per- 
sons, and adding vastly to her national 
wealth. We can furnish America all 
her tea and silk, with the assistance of 
Chinese laborers. California can thus, 
singly, settle our national exchanges, by 
a solution far more satisfactory than 
England, when she forced opium upon 
the Chinese. Accessions of cheap la- 
borers, without interfering with those 
now here, would enable her to supply 
herself, and produce raisins, almonds, 
olives, prunes, oil, tobacco, and wine 
profitably for export. These fields of 
productive industry will reap far ampler 
rewards, enriching California more than 
any present export from the gold-fields. 
These articles are, also, more valuable 
as exports, because annually produced 
and consumed; while the production of 
gold is single and exhaustive, and not 
being perishable, its relative value to 
other property diminishes in nearly the 
ratio of its annually increasing volume. 

In addresses to working-men, the the- 
ory has been put forth that the necessary 
consumption, or powers of destruction, 
developed in an agent performing labor, 
are a gauge of his usefulness to any 
community! Machines are but mechan- 
ical hands that consume scarcely any 
thing, particularly when run by water- 
power, of which our State has an abun- 
dant supply, as yet unused. Who is 
bold enough to pronounce machinery an 
injury to the State? Yet it represents 
cheaper labor than ever came from Chi- 
na. England, to-day, with her labor- 
saving machinery, has looms whose pro- 
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duction represents a working population 
of 100,000,000o—nearly four times her 
actual population of all classes, and a 
number incapable of existing on her ter- 
ritory. Thus, she quadruples her ability, 
and is enabled to supply nearly all Asia 
—the very home of cheap manual labor 
—in its own market, with her manufact- 
ured cotton goods. California may her- 
self some day supply China. 

What has America done? Negroes, 
first imported from the wilds of Africa; 
heathen barbarians, in a wild and savage 
state far lower in the scale of being than 
the Chinese were four thousand years 
ago—for Negroes had no literature, phi- 
losophy, or cultivation—were brought 
as slaves, against their will, with all the 
horrors of the middle passage, to fur- 
nish involuntary labor under the lash—a 
thing no Chinaman will bear. When, in 
later days, necessities in the North de- 
manded more laborers, without which 
improvements could not have advanced, 
immigration societies gave assistance 
to Irish laborers, many of whom were 
specially ordered and brought over for 
employment, in constructing the early 
railway enterprises of America. The 
rigid system of government adopted by 
England assisted in alienating and trans- 
ferring a large surplus population from 
the laboring classes of Ireland to this 
country. This drain has continued, un- 
til, at present, Ireland has few persons 
she can well spare for emigration abroad. 
From the general report of British Em- 
igration Commissioners, recently pre- 
sented before Parliament, we learn that 
Ireland at one time gave eighty per cent. 
of the foreign emigration of the King- 
dom. In 1863, it fell to sixty and thirty- 
four hundredths per cent.; and, in 1868, 
it was but forty-seven and two hun- 
dredths per cent. The Hibernian exo- 
dus is nearly completed. The German 
emigration developed later; but, once 
inaugurated, increased in volume as Ire- 
land became depleted, until, to-day, ar- 
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rivals from the North German Union 
are more than twice those from Ireland, 
as the following statistics show: 


From Ireland. From Germany. 
} we 35,002 
x) 7446 
724) 
68,047 


3-452 

106,716 
65,134 
47.57% 


Years. 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


117,59 
101, 


i 
America, with a people of the future 
pre-eminently cosmopolitan, daily open- 
ing up immense areas heretofore untrav- 
ersed, “has stomach for them all;” and 
present urgent wants in our Cotton States 
point clearly to a large accession of Chi- 
nese at no distant date. If we consider 
ourselves the higher creation, and be- 
lieve all things were made to minister to 
our use, why except Chinese laborers 
from a general law? Is confidence in 
our race and institutions so limited that 
we dare not admit them, fearing they 
will overcome Young America; and, in- 
stead of our digesting them, they will 
swallow and digest our nation and civil- 
ization? We welcome their coming, for 
we fear it not. In the future conflict for 
manual labor, the Irish will scarcely be 
in the contest; they may imagine they 
feel it occasionally to-day, but to them it 
is but transient, and their children will 
not dream of it. The Negro and Chi- 
nese will become daily associates in ap- 
plication for labor, and will measure 
each other as a race, until the admitted 
superiority of one or the other is pro- 
claimed. The inferior race will natural- 
ly hate the one next above it. What 
Chinese lack in bodily strength, they 
make up in persistency and application. 
They have never indulged in strikes; 
but, being good imitators, some of our 
sanguine “labor leagues” may yet suc- 
ceed in teaching them. It is an axiom 
of political economy, that no commodity 
can long remain below its true market 
value. Rates of wages hereafter paid 
them, will doubtless assimilate to the 
employer’s true estimate of their value. 
Chinese are coming; the movement is 
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well under way; its progress seems in- 
evitable ; natural laws are at work, great- 
er than man’s ability to combat. To 
forcibly attempt its stay is of no avail, 
for it is thoroughly legal; whether it de- 
velops this year or next, is of little mo- 
ment. To postpone its discussion, is to 
allow it to advance unorganized. Let 
the Irish avail of the opportunity to be- 
come masters, rather than competitors, 
of the Mongolian. Let us control what 
can not be prevented. It is better to 
lead than be led, or left behind. Organ- 
ized in conformity with just laws, under 
responsible guidance, Congress has but 
to direct how it shall be conducted—en- 
acting effective laws for equal protection 
of employers and employs. It will ad- 


vance our national prosperity, enabling 
us to undertake, complete, and maintain 
public works, to which the aqueducts 
ind monuments of Rome, the pyramids 
of Egypt, or the great wall of China, 
shall be as their early civilization to that 


we now enjoy. 

We are no advocate for what is known 
as the “‘ Coolie trade,”’ conducted in a ter- 
rible and outrageous manner, that should 
disgrace any civilized nation. Coolie is 
not a Chinese word, but adopted from the 
Sanscrit, the oldest language extant, af- 
firmed by scholars to have been the orig- 
inal tongue. It simply means /adorer. 
If horrible atrocities were inseparable 
from any system of Coolie transporta- 
tion, it should be as decidedly prohibit- 
ed as the vile slave-trade, that so long 
disgraced the civilization of both the Old 
and New World. Because it has been 
improperly conducted by Portuguese and 
Peruvians, is no argument that it can not 
be done with propriety. If we demon- 
strate a humane manner of conducting 
this emigration, other nations, seeing its 
feasibility, will not dare conduct it oth- 
erwise. Because emigrants were over- 
crowded and maltreated on board the 
James Foster, between England and 
New York, and horrible atrocities per- 
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petrated on that unfortunate ship, shall 
European emigration be abandoned? 
If this emigration can be made serv- 
iceable to us, let us seek to regulate it 
under such considerate laws as shall 
insure to all the Chinese coming to this 
country a sufficiency of good food, pure 
air, and kind treatment: in fact, what 
they now receive on every steamship of 
the great American steam line to China. 
As. a general desire for information re- 
garding labor contracts has been mani- 
fested by the press of the country, we 
are urged to include arguments advanced 
by advocates of this system; which we 
do, believing that after a thorough un- 
derstanding of the subject, public opin- 
ion will be able more completely to 
guard our national principles, as well as 
local interests. Legislators are aware 
that human nature is not to be wholly 
trusted with irresponsible power. By 
emigration regulations in force at the 
colony of Hongkong, all laborers under 
contract to labor abroad must, before 
leaving, have their contracts read or 
translated to them personally and alone, 
and their distinct assent obtained, four- 
teen days before they can legally em- 
bark. After a fortnight, it is again read 
to them by an emigration officer, and in- 
quiry made if they have changed their 
minds. If still anxious to go, they are 
sent on shipboard, where they are offered 
by the Consul a last opportunity of with- 
drawing, who certifies that they execut- 
ed their contracts voluntarily; and thus 
having, after reflection, thrice publicly 
re-affirmed the fact, they clear legally 
from Hongkong. The disreputable man- 
ner in which the Portuguese and Peruvi- 
ans have at times — from Amoy and Ma- 
cao—pursued the notorious Coolie trade, 
where men were “shanghaed” for slave- 
ry at the Chincha Islands, is so utterly 
unlike any thing connected with free 
emigration to America as not to come 
within range of this investigation. 
Labor contracts, if introduced into our 
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Southern States, must be protected by 
special laws, necessary to prevent the 
unscrupulous from takiag unjust advan- 
tage. No likeness of slavery will be 
tolerated. They should be invalid until 
read, clearly explained, and assented to, 
before a notary or proper officer, whose 
certificate, with the contract, should be 
always accessible as a public record. If 
hedged around with requisite safeguards 
to prevent kidnapping or any similar out- 
rage, providing care and exemption from 
work in sickness, and fixing a considera- 
tion, on payment of which they may be 
justly canceled, it is claimed the objec- 
tions to them are principally overcome. 

If, ab initio, wrong in principle, as 
some contend, why do the Federal laws 
sanction labor contracts in our merchant 
marine, when certifying to seamen’s 
shipping articles ?—or courts, in case of 
minors, bind out apprentices ?—or Gov- 
ernment contract for the labor of man- 
of-war’s-meh or soldiers for terms rang- 


ing from three to five years? Why does 
the strictest law interpose, remanding 
deserters to labor, who attempt a vio- 
lation of terms which they voluntarily 


contracted to fulfill? Perhaps because 
exigencies require it. Are not, they ask, 
the pecuniary exigencies of planters in 
crop time as great? For instance, a su- 
gar planter in Louisiana, whose crop real- 
izes one hundred thousand dollars: the 
cane-can not be ground until it tassels ; 
it is not ripe enough to do this before 
September; November frosts ruin it, if 
uncut. A year’s outlay, and results of 
much labor, depend on the activity of 
six weeks in autumn. 

The Civil Code of Louisiana secures 
the laborer a first lien for the price of 
his labor on growing crops he assists in 
cultivating ; also, on farm-houses, furni- 
ture, and implements used in cultivation ; 
which lien can not be divested by any 
prior mortgage, whether conventional, 
legal, or judicial; or by seizure and sale 
while the crop is on it. While securing 
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to laborers the fruits of their labor, it is 
thought just to insure to planters an 
honest fulfillment of labor contracts, 
voluntarily entered into, by those on 
whom they must rely quite as much as 
the merchant on the crew of his vessel. 
Should planters’ hands desert in crop 
time, a year’s work would be a failure 
—perhaps, entailing his ruin. 

As a question of intrinsic right, when 
general laws of the United States bind 
those who enlist in an army, navy, or 
merchant marine, to fulfill their contracts 
to labor, compelling their return in cases 
of desertion, they ask where their case 
differs from laborers who voluntarily 
contract to work twelve months for a 
planter, and desert when most needed? 
Is the one a greater restraint of person- 
al liberty than the other ?—or is either 
any violation of justice, when contracts 
have been voluntarily entered into? 

Reports are current that Government, 
influenced by memorials against the Coo- 
lie trade, instructed its officers to inform 
all Chinese immigrants arriving that no 
law exists to enforce fulfillment of con- 
tracts for labor made abroad; hence, 
until Congressional legislation indicates 
a policy, no one will be likely to come 
under positive engagement to fill orders 
for laborers under contract. If planters, 
by association or otherwise, organize 
proper means for bringing them from 
China, the South may be supplied with 
laborers, under contracts to work until 
their advance shall be reimbursed to the 
planter, at $8 to $12 per month and 
found; and laborers will be better off 
than at home. Actual expenses for 
transportation from mountain districts 
in China to any part of the South, with 
outfits, taxes, passage, provisions, com- 
missions, and wages advanced, need not 
exceed $200 per head. Customary pro- 
visions daily required for each man are: 
two pounds meat, (pork preferred) one- 
fourth pound fish, some vegetables, tea, 
and a little sweet oil for cooking. Par- 





ties contemplate contracts running until 
advances are paid, not exceeding three 
years, if without legal objection. Ad- 
vances necessarily incurred in bringing 
impecunious laborers to America may 
thus be repaid to the planter within 
eighteen months or two years, and all 
wages after that time be realized to the 
laborer. Planters contracting for labor- 
ers to be brought from China should de- 
posit securities for prompt payment of 
expenses incurred in obtaining them. 
Local demand for Chinese laborers at 
$35, gold, per month, is now so urgent 
for railroad and other purposes, and 
their labor so satisfactory, that all arriv- 
ing are immediately taken for employ- 
ment on the west coast. Few now in 
California could profitably be transferred 
to Eastern or Southern States. Emi- 
gration circulars, printed in Chinese, 
should be extensively circulated in Chi- 
na, if we would secure her better classes 
from the interior. Agitation may hasten 
their coming; but solid, patient labor 
will be required to accomplish perma- 
nent results. Their coming will stimu- 
late industries, and enable us to assume 
a position of greater importance among 
producing countries of the world. Cur- 
rent estimates place our present average 
crop at 2,500,000 bales of 450 pounds 
each, worth, at twenty cents a pound, 
$225,000,000. Before the war, we pro- 
duced 5,500,000 bales. With Chinese 
laborers, we can readily produce 10,000,- 
ooo bales, and add immensely to our 
national wealth and credit. Arkansas 
alone, with her scanty supply of labor, 
produces, this year, a cotton crop val- 
ued at $30,000,000, and thus materially 
assists our foreign exchanges with Eu- 
rope. 

The policy of introducing a new race, 
differing in features, tastes, and religion, 
into our country, is a branch of this 
problem whose solution should be re- 
ferred to the best talent among politi- 
cal economists. Emigration should not 
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flow in solitary channels. If we encour- 
age Chinese in coming, we should equal- 
ly stimulate a constant Anglo-Saxon 
immigration. The Minnesota State Im- 
migration Agent, after spreading the glo- 
rious advantages of his State before the 
Swedes, writes, promising to forward 
75,000 Scandinavians this year. This 
example, repeated by other States, con- 
stitutes movements by which civilization 
advances and develops, while isolated 
California is debating whether to shake 
off her lethargy and awake from her 
dream of gold. European immigration 
made New York the city she is to-day ; 
yet most of it merely passed through her, 
as Chinese will through San Francisco. 

In an address to the Congressional 
Sub-Committee of Ways and Means, 
Fung Tang, a prominent Chinese mer- 
chant, who speaks English, French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and Chinese, remarked: 
“We have very rich merchants and 
bankers in China, but can not advise 
them to risk capital here, when their 
agent can not testify in your courts ; for, 
like your own capitalists, they wish their 
property protected and secure to them 
before parting with it. Much gold and 
silver is hoarded in China, which might 
be used profitably here, if Chinese felt 
sure they would have full and proper 
protection.” 

The earth has produced about three 
thousand millions of dollars in gold. 
America has of this produced one thous- 
and three hundred millions, and retains 
to-day about one hundred and thirty 
millions. The balance, less the wear of 
usage and consumption for ornaments, 
has been shipped to Europe, and thence 
largely absorbed by the traditional East, 
so long known as the sink of precious 
metals. Returns of a British steamship 
company show they carried silver direct 
from England to Asia amounting, in 
1856, to sixty millions, and in 1857 to 
eighty-four millions of dollars. These 
years, while they show the tendency, 
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exceeded the average, as the world’s an- 
nual yield of silver is now only forty- 
four millions. If Chinese were not pro- 
miscuously stoned and outraged in our 
streets, their capitalists might come to 
us, as a number of their millionaires 
have gone to Australia, and taken their 
fortunes with them. Sums thus received 
would assist materially in relieving the 
tightness of our money market, without 
perceptibly depleting the immense mon- 
etary eddy, so long chronic in China, and 
inaugurate a healthy and complete cir- 
culation of specie around the world, 
highly beneficial to all. Our Golden 
Gate, so long the outlet, will some day 
become an inlet of wealth and precious 
metals. People of China and Japan, 
ever watchful of our example, may learn 
that Christian practice is too often at va- 
riance with Christian profession, if we 
treat them now as heathen having no 
rights which Christians are bound to re- 
spect. 

Eminent divines publicly proclaim 
that Christian people throughout the 
land are deeply interested in the initial 
steps of an emigration whose effects 
will permeate, like rain from heaven, 
throughout the vast seclusion of that 
empire—exceeding, in the interest of 
Christianity, any fruition hitherto devel- 
oped by foreign missions. The mount- 
ain is coming to Mohammed. Pagans, 
who have beheld the glory of a Western 
Empire, instructed in civilization, return 
to their native districts, effective mis- 
sionaries in the cause of enlightenment ; 
ready and eager to combat the absurdi- 
ties of paganism in every section of 
Asia, where foreign footsteps are un- 
known, and thus largely influence for 
good the destiny and future welfare of 
the human race in Oriental empires. 

So China appears, to-day, before na- 
tions, ready to play her part in the com- 
ing drama of the world. In Nature’s 
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grand economy, we have learned that 
every thing has its appointed time; na- 
tions as well as fruits develop and ripen 
through exact and latent laws; she has 
her century plants as well as Jonah’s 
gourd. Four thousand years of record- 
ed history have, in their march, assist- 
ed in molding the character of this se- 
cluded race. Heirs, to-day, cf the col- 
lected wisdom of many centuries, they 
retain a peculiar individuality, the result 
of organization, shut out from active 
participation with the outside world. 
They have enjoyed quiet prosperity as 
national hermits. As Orientals, their 
civilization has been a separate develop- 
ment under laws of Confucius, Brahma, 
and Zoroaster; while we moved west- 
ward under Hebrew and Christian pre- 
cepts. The social progress has been in 
proportion to intellectual development ; 
and the organization of the best intel- 
lects is sure to rule the world. Mind 
is the standard of quality in man, and 
largely determines his position in life. 
One clear head, capable of executive 
talent, is more effective than a universe 
of stupid impotency. As a race, their 
mental power will render efficient aid in 
their service to the people of the United 
States. 

In the necessarily limited space of 
this article, the view of this controversy 
presented has been selected because 
least known; and its discussion elicits 
a branch of the subject unexplored by 
general literature, regarding which in- 
quiries are in every mouth. Counter- 
arguments should be presented before 
any conclusion is ventured in regard to 
the policy of legalizing labor contracts. 
Where right dwells, each must for him- 
self determine. If this article assists 
general information, provoking a search 
for truth in whosesoever sack it may be 
found, all will be accomplished that the 
writer intended. 





UNGATHERED. 


UNGATHERED. 


Never a leaf is shorn 
But the vine surely misses : 
From ministering night-dews torn, 
From the sun’s kisses ; 


Dozing the warm light in, 
In cool winds rustling greenly — 
A leaflet with its leafy kin 
Dwelling serenely. 


Not ever bud doth fall 

With blighted leaves yet folden— 
Never to wear its coronal 

Or white or golden— 


But from the mother -stem 
Flutters a far, faint sighing : 
Is it a tender requiem 
Above the dying? 


Who knows what dear regrets 
Cling to the blossom broken? 

Who knows what voiceless longing frets, 
What love unspoken? 


So, through the summer- shine, 
Your frail, brief lives securely 
Keep, all ye tender blossoms mine, 

Looking up purely. 


Enough to breathe the air 
Made sweet with your perfuming ; 
To see through golden days your fair 
And perfect blooming ; 


The bees that round you hum, 
The butterflies that woo you— 
And happy, happy birds that come 

And sing unto you. 
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O ice !— Disconsolate drinkers 
hung about the bar-rooms, sip- 
ping insipid cocktails and cobblers, or 
playing “freeze out” in grim irony, to 
decide who should have the first lump 
out of that refrigerant cargo daily ex- 
pected from the north. Butter patheti- 
cally swam about on the platters; cu- 
cumbers visibly wilted for disappointed 
hope; fresh meat grew prematurely old 
with sorrow; the ice-cream shebangs 
shut up their business, and all over town 
might be heard the diabolical chuckle 
and supercilious snuffle of the tea-ket- 
tles, celebrating the triumph of hot water 
over cold. Even the Templars couldn’t 
stand it. That worthy association had 
no scruples about appropriating the con- 
vivial songs of all ages, and, skillfully 
injecting “cold water” into the place 
originally occupied by “ruby wine,” to 
adapt them for the uses of reform; but 
the strongest stomach in the fraternity 
rebelled at the Bacchanalian choruses: 
“Warm water for me,” “Tepid and 
bright, in its liquid light,” “In the sim- 
mering stream our brows we lave, and 
parboil our lips in the crystal wave.” 
For once the all-transforming wand of 
the Muse of Temperance was power- 
less; and the melodeon of the Lodge 
“dried up.” This was the situation at 
Portland, Oregon; and it was, to borrow 
the most expressive word in the Chinook 
jargon—that ripest fruit of time, prod- 
uct of all languages, essence of concen- 
trated speech—it was, I say, cultus: 
yes, Ayas cultus, or, in feeble Saxon, 
highly inconvenient, disgusting, demor- 
alizing. 
Happy Dalles City, meanwhile, rev- 
eled in ice. The living were content, 
the unburied dead were comfortable, to- 


pers were saved the additional sin of pro- 
fanity, and the seductive song of “ Run, 
cold water, for you and me” was not a 
disconsolate voice crying in the sage- 
brush. The philosophic observer, in- 
quiring as to the cause of this strange 
contrast, was informed that a mysterious 
ice-cave in Washington Territory con- 
stituted a reserve upon which the Dalles 
fell back in seasons when the improvi- 
dence of the Oregonians, and some un- 
usual irregularity in climate, combined, 
exhausted the supply of the great neces- 
sity of civilized life. 

Moved by various individual motives, 
but united in the desire to render thanks 
at head-quarters for this blessed relief, a 
small party of us formed the plan of an 
excursion to the cave. There was a keen 
and portly Portlander, who cherished a 
secret intention of building a hotel, con- 
structing a wagon-road, and creating out 
of the cave a fashionable ice watering- 
place. There was a young, enthusiastic 
Tourist from the Mississippi Valley, who, 
having lived out West till the West was 
East, had come to explore the veritable 
Occident, beyond which there is none. 
There was a Veteran Inhabitant, who 
goes out every spring on snow- shoes 
and “claims” the cave, under an inge- 
nious application of mining law, as a 
mineral deposit, so as to obtain a mo- 
nopoly of the ice-packing business. And 
finally, there was the present writer—a 
person habitually animated by the purest 
impulses known to reconstructed human- 
ity—who, joined the party because he 
wished to do so: than which no reason 
could be more conclusive or free from 
base motives. 

As we disembarked from the hand- 
some steamer of the Oregon Steam Nav- 
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igation Company, near the mouth of the 
White Salmon, we found ourselves as- 
sembled upon the sandy bank, as fol- 
lows: four men, four horses, and a huge 
quantity of bacon, crackers, etc., togeth- 
er with a pair of blankets apiece. The 
work of distributing the baggage and 
packing it behind our saddles so that it 
would not pound on a trot, nor rattle on 
a gallop, nor quietly slip off on a walk; 
so that the matches would not ignite 
upon the coffee-pot, nor the bacon flavor 
the sugar, nor the sardines burst among 
the crackers, nor the candles (for explor- 
ing the cave) be mangled by the knives 
and spoons, (for exploring the victuals) 
was not accomplished without some dif- 
ficulty. But at length all was adjusted 
except the frying-pan, which would not 
pack, and was accepted by the Veteran 
with some profane grumbling, as a very 
unnecessary evil, which ought by rights 
to be “slung to thunder,” but was un- 
justly slung to him instead. That fry- 
ing-pan owes its safety throughout our 
trip to the fact that it was borrowed and 
must be returned. The Veteran rode 
ahead, brandishing it sullenly, like some 
new instrument of warfare, and we fol- 
lowed in single file. 

It was a ride of some forty miles to 
the cave, through the bewildering beauty 
and grandeur of the Cascade Mountains. 
We galloped over high, breezy table- 
lands; we looked down on Josselin’s 
nestling ranch, alive with cattle and love- 
ly with fruit-laden orchards ; we followed 
the narrow trail along the steep mount- 
ain-side, the deep, misty cafion of the 
White Salmon below us, and beyond it 
the leafy mountains rising, ridge above 
ridge, until they were veiled in the smoke 
of burning forests faraway. We thread- 
ed our way through thick wildernesses 
of undergrowth, parting the branches 
with our hands, and scarcely able to see 
before us the path, well worn for the feet 
by patient pack-mules, but not yet quite 
ready for a rider taller than a bundle of 


ice. Arion, we emerged into beautiful 
openings, carpeted with bunch-grass or 
wild oats, and dotted with stately oaks 
and pines — the ground kept smooth and 
lawny by woodland fires, that creep si- 
lently from tuft to tuft of grass or dry 
leaves, or smolder along the course of 
fallen trunks, and kiss, with burning, 
deceitful passion, as they pass, the feet 
of the giants of the forest, that disdain 
to notice such trifles while they can look 
abroad upon a measureless world and 
sky. But now and then, favored by 
drought and wind, the creeping fires 
grow bold and spring like tigers upon 
some feeble, dry old tree, wrapping it in 
flame from root to crown; or they gnaw 
at a sturdy trunk till its strength is un- 
dermined, and then, some fair, quiet day, 
like that on which we rode through these 
solitudes, the overstrained column gives 
way suddenly, and — with a groan, a rus- 
tle of unavailing resistance, a vain wring- 
ing of leafy hands and wild tossing of 
rugged arms, a crackling, a crashing, a 
great rush and sweep, and a final heavy 
boom as of far artillery, waking the 
echoes of the pitying hills —a tree falls! 
Beautiful, but ah! how sad were the be- 
lief, that imprisoned within it was a con- 
scious Dryad—conscious, but not im- 
mortal: to feel her life carried downward 
in that mighty fall, into the hopeless 
abyss of annihilation ; or, sadder yet, to 
lie thereafter prone in the forest, and 
wait the deliverance even of utter de- 
struction at the merciful hands of Time 
and Decay! 

But now we stand upon the crest of 
a high, steep ridge, adown which, with 
slow and careful steps, we must lead our 
horses. At the bottom rushes the swift 
White Salmon, which we cross upon a 
frail, swaying bridge to climb the rocky 
height upon the other side, and mount 
again to gallop through the woods. West 
of the river, the surface rises in irreg- 
ular terraces, the results of successive 
basaltic overflows. The rocky ridges, 
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peeping through the soil, cross our path 
at intervals; and the fine dust rising 
from the trail beneath our horses’ feet is 
the same in character as that which daily 
chases the wagons on the roads over the 
vast volcanic highlands between the Co- 
lumbia and the Snake. These rugged 
outcrops are the haunts of the graceful 
rattlesnake and the vivacious yellow- 
jacket. My acquaintance with one indi- 
vidual of the latter, though brief, was 
long enough to be fatal to him and mem- 
orable to me. Our party was quietly 
jogging through the forest, and my eyes 
were fixed, with mild lack of interest, 
upon the crupper of the steady beast 
that bore the Tourist, when suddenly 
that respectable charger stopped, tried 
to kick with all his feet at once, reared, 
plunged, bucked, and revolved his tail 
with furious rapidity in a plane at right 
angles with the axis of his body. A mo- 
ment after, my own steed began a simi- 
lar series of antics, under the attacks of 
a host of little bandits in golden mail, 
whose retreat we had invaded. I laughed 
aloud at the novel situation, but the in- 
sult was terribly avenged. Straight out 
of the empty air came a raging cavalier 
to answer the challenge, and we fought 
it out in half a second. He insisted on 
his right to choose ground, weapons, 
and distance, to wit: my hand, his sting, 
and considerably less than nothing. His 
arrangements were so well made that he 
was well “into” me before I got “onto” 
him. Result: one small, dead yellow- 
jacket, of no account whatever, and a 
hand and arm nearly as useless. I 
“gained flesh” for an hour with aston- 
ishing speed ; I lost sight of my knuckles 
and sinews; and, had I that day pre- 
sented my hand to an aged, purblind 
father, he would have had cause to say, 
“The voice is the voice of Jacob; but 
the hand is the hand of the Boy in Pick- 
wick.” Some good whisky was wasted 
(as the Veteran opined) in external lo- 
tions ; but for a day or two I could only 
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hang up the useless member, and make 
believe I had lost an arm at Gettysburg, 
and deserved well of a grateful Republic. 
Since that time, I have had opportunity 
to study the yellow-jacket; and I know 
that, like other desperate characters who 
hold life cheap, he is to be respected and 
feared. He who would merely kill you 
may be a coward after all, and you need 
not leave the country on his account; 
but he who hates you, and in comparison 
with that passion cares not whether you 
kill him or no, is dangerous. Avoid him 
if you can, treat him kindly when you 
may, smash him when you must; but be 
sure that, nine times out of ten, he will 
first put dagger into you. 

We strike into the well trodden trail 
of the Indians, and frequently meet cav- 
alcades of them returning, heavy-laden, 
from the great huckleberry patches, 
where they collect their winter store. 
Others of them are spearing or netting 
salmon at the cascades of the Columbia 
and Des Chutes; and with dried fish 
and fruit galore, they will pass a merry 
winter in their squalid manner. These 
fragmentary tribes of the upper Colum- 
bia— Klikatats, and what not—are not 
so handsome as the Nez Perces, farther 
to the north-east ; but there are now and 
then fine faces among them — laughing- 
eyed young squaws, old men with judi- 
cial brows, straight, strong athletes — 
and the children all promise a future 
beauty which privation, hardship, and 
disease too surely erases as they grow 
up. Was there a time when the Red 
Man roamed, etc., etc., contented and 
happy, valiant and handsome —the per- 
fect and worthy child of Nature? Show 
us the relics of former decent habita- 
tions, and good victuals, and we may, 
perchance, answer in the affirmative ; 
but perpetually living out of doors, with- 
out clothes to speak of, and subsisting 
upon food in precarious supply, and fre- 
quently of inferior quality, is not calcu- 
lated to develop a high type of physical, 
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any more than of mental manhood. If 
this doctrine be held to cast a slur upon 
Adam, who represents to us the state of 
savage innocence to which*some people 
think we ought to return, I can only say 
that Adam’s career was a disgraceful 
one. He had a better chance than the 
rest of us, and he ruined himself and his 
descendants by a piece of real Indian 
laziness and folly. Lolling about and 
eating the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, instead of tilling the garden with 
industry, is just his sin, and theirs. 
This copper-colored Adam, who was 
placed in the Eden of the New World, 
has mismanaged it in the same way. 
He and his dusky Eve have loitered and 
idled away the centuries, living care- 
lessly upon the bounty of the passing 
time. Verily, by reason of family re- 
semblance to Adam, (and, for that mat- 
ter, to Cain, also) the Indians should be 
set down as a very early offshoot from 
the Eden stock, transplanted before the 
parent tree had begun its better growth. 

Too much preaching and philosophiz- 
ing, says the Tourist, who is interested 
in the squaws and babies, and not at all 
in Adam. In deference to his wishes, I 
subside into silence and a trot. These 
Indians all talk Chinook, which is the 
most fascinating of tongues. Being the 
product of a deliberate agreement of 
men—a compromise, it is said, between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agents, 
the Jesuit missionaries, and the once 
powerful Chinook tribe —it is, of course, 
superior to those misshapen dialects 
that spring up of themselves, no one 
knows how. From the French, Spanish, 
English, Indian, and Hawaiian these 
wise etymologists took what was best in 
each, and the result comprises melody, 
force, and wondrous laconic expressive- 
ness. It is none of your tame tongues, 
that can be spoken without gesture. 
Little boys, declaiming in jargon, could 
not possibly retain in nervous grasp the 
seams of their trowser-legs. One of the 


most frequent words is Aahkwa, meaning 
“thus,” or “like this,” and invariably 
accompanied with pictorial illustration 
of movement or feature. Let us address 
this ancient chieftain, solemnly riding at 
the head of a long train of “cayuse” 
horses, laden with his household, his 
“traps,” and his huckleberries: X7a- 
howya sikhs ? (How dost thou, venerable 
sir?) kah mika klatawa? (and whither 
journeyest?) Nika klatawa kopa Sim- 
coe; mika King George tilikum, Boston 
tilikum? (I travel to the Simcoe Res- 
ervation; are ye of King George’s men 
—that is to say, Englishmen, or of the 
Boston tribe —that is to say, Yankees ?) 
Nesika Boston tilikum, King George 
cultus. (We are Americans all, and re- 
gard King George with loathing and 
contempt.) Okook mika klootchman ? (Is 
yon beauteous being thy bride?) Stak 
kopa lamonti? (Far to the mountains? 
—Jlamonti, from the French, /a mon- 
tagne.) To the first, Mawitka (Yes); 
to the latter, Wake siah, wayhut hyas 
kloshe okook sun, kah chilchil kahkwa to- 
molla keekwillie kahkwa, tomolla moo- 
sum kopa lamonti. (Not far ; good road, 
to-day; steep, to-morrow, low and level, 
thus and thus; to-morrow night a camp 
at the mountain.) A very commonplace 
conversation, but full of music, as you 
will discover, if you read it aloud, Mad- 
emoiselle, with your sweet voice. But 
the Veteran is loping far ahead. Jargon 
has no charms for him; he has prattled 
too many years with these Babes of the 
Wood. 

It is thirty-five miles from the mouth 
of the White Salmon to the ice-cave; 
and over this trail by which we travel, 
the ice is “packed” upon the backs of 
mules and horses. We meet upon the 
road the loaded train. On each beast 
two sacks, each of which contained, at 
starting, a block of ice weighing, per- 
haps, two hundred pounds, but destined 
to melt away to half its original dimen- 
sions before it reaches the steamboat- 
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landing. By this simple device, as the 
toilsome day wears on, the burden di- 
minishes ; and while it grows lighter, dis- 
tills refreshing coolness on the bearer. 
The dividends of the business would be 
larger, however, as the Portlander acute- 
ly remarks, if the ice were better packed 
at the cave. But this is a fair sample of 
the mining industry of the coast. Hap- 
py that enterprise, whereof the drippings 
only equal the savings ! 

The sun drops into the hazy west, as 
we ride into a forest glade, and the Vet- 
eran exclaims, “Here she is!” We 
resolve upon an immediate preliminary 
examination of the cave, and subsequent 
supper and sleep. All that presented 
itself was an opening in the ground a 
dozen feet square, formed by the fall of 
a portion of the roof. We had passed, 
within a few hours, numerous openings 
of this kind, the mention of which I have 
omitted for artistic reasons. I would 


not fritter away the reader’s interest in 
minor caverns on the way. The exam- 


ination of several, however, qualifies me 
to give wise explanation of their nature. 

These caves are channels in the ba- 
salt, through which the latest flows of 
melted matter passed. The phenome- 
non of a stream of lava, walled and roof- 
ed with congealed material of the same 
character, may be observed at almost 
any active volcano. I have seen it on 
the sides of Vesuvius during a quiet 
eruption. If the source of such a stream 
is suddenly choked, the lava will con- 
tinue to flow for some distance, protect- 
ed from rapid cooling by the crust above, 
and thus a portion of the channel will be 
left empty. It is not difficult to recog- 
nize this process in the basalt caves of 
Washington Territory. Their walls are 
covered with the traces of the departing 
fluid matter, and on their floors may be 
found masses of the congealed lava, 
still fibrous from its last vain effort to 
follow the current. It looks, Mademoi- 
selle, like that piece of abortive mo- 

Vor. III—28. 
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lasses candy which you threw away in 
despair, because it got so stiff and would 
not “pull.” But whence the ice—that 
strange dweller in these homes of fire? 
That, also, you shall know. 

Only a few of these caverns contain 
ice, and they are connected at both ends 
with the open air, by means of passages 
formed by the falling in of the crust, or 
the fissuring of the rocks by frost, or, 
finally, by the gradual denudation of the 
surface, exposing the ancient channels 
themselves. The intense, refrigerating 
airs of winter are thus allowed free pas- 
sage. Alternately with these the perco- 
lating waters of the surface find their 
way into the caves in such small quanti- 
ties that they freeze, layer upon layer, 
solid from the bottom; and the store of 
ice thus accumulated thaws slowly dur- 
ing the summer. This summer thaw is 
retarded, not only by the covering which 
protects the ice from the direct rays of 
the sun, but also by the fact that the 
melting ice at one end of the cave, 
through which the summer draught en- 
ters, itself refrigerates the air, and main- 
tains a freezing temperature at the other 
end. We noted in the main ice-cave, 
which we explored, a decided difference 
in the degrees of thaw at different points. 
This difference was due to the cause 
above mentioned; and I had the honor 
to determine it by sliding unintentional- 
ly down a glacial stalagmite and observ- 
ing practically the degree of moisture 
upon its surface. The popular report, 
that as fast as ice is removed from the 
cave it continually and at all seasons 
forms again, is without foundation. The 
amount of it in the cave is not very 
great, though as yet undetermined ; and 
what there is, perpetually, though slow- 
ly, wastes away. The main body of ice 
has a level surface, indicating subterra- 
nean drainage at a certain point, above 
which water does not remain in the 
cave. There are a few stalactites, and 
still more numerous stalagmites, here 
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and there. One of these is a superb, 
transparent hillock, rising nearly to the 
roof, and christened the Iceberg. Here 
I took my slide. t 

The entrance used by the ice-miners 
is the opening in the roof already allud- 
ed to. At this point the channel turns 
at right angles, and this sharp turn left 
the roof with less support, so that it fell 
in. We followed the cave more than 
two hundred feet in one direction from 
this entrance, and perhaps five hundred 
in the other. The short arm of it con- 
tains most of the ice, and the long arm 
simply reaches out through fallen rocks 
and rubbish to daylight. The terminus 
of the cave in the other direction was 
reached by the Tourist, who, being a 
small man and an ambitious, hatcheted 
his way over the Iceberg and crawled out 
of sight into a fissure beyond, from the 
depths of which his voice was presently 
heard, announcing that it was “too tight 
a fit” for him to go farther. Zad/eau: 
Tourist in the hole, triumphant; writer 
perched on the Iceberg, curious, but cau- 
tious; portly Portlander, half-way to the 
entrance, resolving to have that hole 
made bigger when the hotel is built; 
and Veteran at the entrance, not caring 
a straw. This is the way in which such 
explorations are usually conducted. 

The dimensions of the cavern are not 
large. It does not exceed thirty feet in 
width, nor (at present, with the bottom 
full of ice and fallen fragments of basalt) 
twenty in height. Others in the neigh- 
borhood are larger, but do not contain 
so much ice. From the nature of their 
origin, it is not likely that any of them 
possess extraordinary dimensions, ex- 
cept in length. In this direction they 
extend for miles, though they can seldom 
be followed underground without labor 
in removing rocks, etc., for more than a 
few hundred feet. It was in the present 
instance the indefatigable Tourist, who, 
with the docile writer in his wake, made 
a second visit to Hades after supper; 


and, entering by the familiar chasm, 
found the new exit far to the south, and 
emerged thereby, to the great amazement 
of the party by the camp-fire, under 
whose unconscious feet he had passed, 
to re-appear in an unexpected quarter. 

If you ever visit the cave, don’t let 
the Veteran persuade you that it is nec- 
essary to ride two miles farther to camp, 
on account of water. There are pools 
of clear ice-water within it; and behind 
a tall pine, not far away, you will find 
two wooden troughs, half sunk in the 
earth. One of them is very leaky; the 
other notso much. Let one of you stand 
at the bottom of the cave, and another 
lower from above the coffee- pot, made 
fast to a lariat. A third can run to and 
fro with the precious liquid; and in a 
few minutes you will have water for your 
horses in the trough. The Veteran will 
sit on a log, scornfully at first, but final- 
ly snort his approbation. 

The joys of camping out I do not un- 
dertake to describe. In this effeminate 
day, when people sit in their parlors and 
read about things instead of doing them, 
thank goodness there is something left 
which can not be put into words. There 
is a period of perfect peace, when, rising 
at midnight and putting a fresh log on 
the fire, one gazes placidly about upon 
his sleeping comrades, lights a pipe, and 
communes with himself, the dancing 
flame, and the solemn, silent forest. 
Interjected between the jollity of the 
evening meal, and the business - like ac- 
tivity of breakfast, packing and mount- 
ing, this midnight pipe of peace is like a 
whiff from another world. How ridicu- 
lously different from sitting up in bed 
and lighting the gas! 

Another thing which I omit is a de- 
scription of fair St. Helen’s and grand 
Mt. Adams. How they accompany us 
with their eternal beauty, all the way! 
How delightful is the change from the 
gloomy caves to the paradise that lies 
just beneath the edge of the melting 
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snows on Mt. Adams. There innumer- 
able varieties of flowers bloom, even at 
this late season—the whole Flora of the 
coast—but dwarfed by their Alpine lo- 
cality into forms of infinite delicacy, 
and, hovering among them, multitudes 
of humming-birds, who have gathered 
here to find again the blossoms of June, 
vanished long since from the South. 
Streams alive with trout—hyiu tenas 
salmon —and white goats on the snowy 
fields above, to tax the skill and daring 
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of the more ambitious sportsman. I 
could give you a fine description of all 
these things, hut I must stop here; and 
morally it is qifite as well, for the smoke 
in the air prevented us from seeing Ad- 
ams, or visiting the Paradise of Hum- 
ming-birds — but which is, nevertheless, 
there; and so you will find out, when, 
next July, you add to your summer trip 
along the grand Columbia, a charming 
three-days’ excursion to the region I 
have faintly depicted. 
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W ‘ene public schools were 


first instituted by society as a 
means of self-defense —as a means for 
the prevention of crime, as an economi- 
cal means of securing instruction—or as 
a duty owed to the rising generation, is 


a mooted point; and it matters not. In 
this day, when co-operative societies are 
becoming the rage, it is well to remem- 
ber that they constitute one of the grand- 
est co-operative unions yet organized. 
The most successful co-operative union 
in our country—because the best system- 
atized—is that which conducts our postal 
affairs. It is regulated throughout the 
Union by a single Department; every 
one of its streams flows from a single 
source. It compels, and that without 
murmuring, the rich to aid the poor, the 
strong to give succor to the weak. May 
not Government do as much for us in 
our school service as in our postal ? 
The first step toward ascertaining 
what needs to be done, and that which 
more than any thing else will awaken 
public interest and thought, is to secure 
complete, reliable, and uniform statis- 
tics. At present there is no uniform sys- 
tem of collecting statistics; and those 
of different States and cities are nearly 


worthless for the purposes of comparison. 
Let these annual statistics be accom- 
panied by carefully prepared reports — 
not autobiographies of the School Com- 
missioners, nor grandiloquent eulogies 
on the moral sublimity of the teacher’s 
work and the progress of education, but 
reports dealing solely with the condition 
and wants of the system —reports which 
shall carefully search out and merciless- 
ly expose every failure and its cause. 
Then let the Government carefully dis- 
seminate these, and thus bring the act- 
ual state of affairs home to every parent 
and tax-payer in our land. The Gen- 
eral Government alone can do this. 
Having done this, and having thereby 
discovered wherein the present systems 
of public instruction have failed, it should 
devise and enforce a general system, ap- 
plicable alike to the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. This system 
ought not to confer its benefits upon one 
class of people more than upon another 
—upon cities for a longer period than 
upon rural districts ; but it should guar- 
antee a year’s schooling in each year to 
every child. Of course, taxation should 
be uniform, and every dollar of school 
revenue be paid into a single treasury. 
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In this way the burden will fall upon 
all alike —all will be alike benefited. A 
tax sufficiently large to accomplish this 
would not be onerous. A three-mill 
tax would furnish a teacher for every 
school, and pay him five hundred dollars 
perannum. Two mills additional would 
meet all other expenses. But a tax of 
one cent could not possibly be deemed 
too great an offering to so worthy an ob- 
ject. This, under the care of a single 
head, would furnish facilities which, we 
regret to say, we may never expect to 
see supplied. The plan is not chimeri- 
cal; it is not impracticable: it is sim- 
ply impossible. Why? Because of the 
weakness of representative governments. 
Ina monarchical country such things can 
be and have been accomplished ; but in 
this, as in other things, where a Monar- 
chy is strong a Republic is weak; where 
a Republic is strong a Monarchy is 
weak. 

There is, however, one thing which 
our Government may do, and that is: 
compel attendance. A certain class of 
persons will hold up their hands in holy 
horror at such an assertion, and say: 
“Certainly, Government has a right to 
do it; but it is not expedient.” An 
equally large and respectable class will 
deny its right. We take the ground 
that it is both right and expedient. Ev- 
ery child belongs to the State. The 
State compels the natural parent to 
maintain the child a certain period, in a 
manner consistent with the social posi- 
tion of that parent. If the parent dies, 
or for any other cause fails to feed and 
clothe his offspring, then the State 
comes forward and shows its ownership 
by undertaking its maintenance. If the 
State may pass a law which shall pre- 
vent a father from neglecting his child 
and starving its body, may it not, also, 
pass one which shall forbid him to starve 
its mind? The right to tax a man’s 
property to educate his children, is con- 
ceded by all. If the State has a right 


to levy a tax on his money to support a 
school, may it not tax the time-of his 
child to attend it as well? Ifa State 
has the right to provide educational fa- 
cilities, has it a right to allow those 
facilities to be neglected? Education, 
it is said, prevents crime; if the State 
has a right to enact laws for the punish- 
ment of crime, may it not enact laws 
which shall prevent crime? Where has 
the State the greater right to deprive 
the future citizen of his liberty —within 
the school-house, or within prison walls ? 
The fact is, the State has a right to 
compel any thing that shall result in the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Enough has been said about personal 
liberty; so much, that the poet aptly 
says: 


“License they mean, when liberty they cry ;” 


and Carlyle, with wonted sarcasm, de- 
clares that “ ‘Liberty’ requires new def- 
initions.” Personal liberty confers no 
license to commit, or become, a public 
nuisance. 

If our form of government is too weak 
to enforce that which it clearly has a 
right to do, there are yet powerful means 
of indirect compulsion. The readiest 
of these would be, in those States which 
have a large State fund, to apportion the 
school money on the basis of attend- 
ance, instead of, as now, on the basis of 
numbers. Such a course would be offer- 
ing a direct premium for punctuality, 
and every individual would be interested 
in securing a higher percentage of at- 
tendance. 

A plan which has succeeded well in 
Sweden, is, to consider every person a 
minor who is not possessed of certain 
acquirements: among which is the abil- 
ity to read and write. If a similar pro- 
vision were adopted here—such, for 
instance, as depriving illiterate persons 
of the elective franchise — would it not 
operate as a powerful stimulus in favor 
of a more general education? Why is 
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it that in these days of dispute over the 
qualifications necessary to constitute a 
citizen, there is not one champion for a 
qualification based upon intelligence? * 
Is it considered a matter of no moment 
that the balance of power is held by 
persons wholly illiterate? Is it a small 
matter that the number of such persons 
is greater than the majorities by which 
our Presidents are elected? The gen- 
eration is already born which will won- 
der that we could have wrangled so 
much about the color of a voter, and so 
little about his intelligence. 

But, it is said, such a law would make 
many parents do violence to their con- 
scientious scruples, awakened by caste, 
party prejudice, and religious tenets. 
We yet have left compulsory education. 
That a law can be framed which shall 
remove it from those battle-fields, who 
can doubt? To require that every child 
shall be educated, is not to require that 
every child shall have the education 
which the State has provided. The 


State may leave to parents the privilege 
of obtaining an education for their chil- 
dren how and where they please; pro- 
viding, always, that the parent has the 
means for obtaining how and where he 


pleases. The plan proposed for Eng- 
land by John Stuart Mill is worthy of 
our consideration. Some such provision 
here would greatly increase the efficien- 
cy of our public schools. Says Mill: 
“The instrument for enforcing the law 
could be no other than public examina- 
tions, extending to all children, and be- 
ginning at an early age. An age might 
be fixed at which every child must be 
examined, to ascertain if he is able to- 





* It is a matter of surprise, and should be of regret, 
that the Senate of the United States, the most grave 
and able legislative body in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, recently, and without opposition on that 
point, passed an d to the C ion de- 
claring that no male citizen, of due age, should be 
disfranchised, or disabled from holding office, by any 
test based upon education. It was promptly defeated 
in the House. 
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read. When a child proves unable, the 
father, unless he has some sufficient 
ground of excuse, might be subjected to 
a moderate fine, to be worked out, if 
necessary, by his labor. * * * Once 
in every year the examination should 
be renewed, with a gradually extending 
range of subjects, so as to make the uni- 
versal acquisition, and what is more, re- 
tention, of a certain minimum of general 
knowledge, virtually compulsory. Be- 
yond that minimum, there should be vol- 
untary examinations on all subjects, at 
which all who come up to a certain 
standard of proficiency might claim a 
certificate.” 

The system must be extended, and a 
plan devised which shall give us free 
academies, free colleges, and free uni- 
versities. No system of schools can 
succeed or be called a success which 
stops short, having furnished the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education. Nor can 
we derive the full benefits of our prima- 
ry instruction until we put within reach 
of every child the means of continuing 
his mental culture until a high degree 
of excellence is obtained. The same 
means * which has given us such excel- 
lent civil engineers, naval and military 
officers, would give us equally good po- 
litical economists, statesmen, and offi- 
cials. 

There should be put in operation a 
thorough system of inspection, and this 
should be enforced. Experience has 
demonstrated that there is no class of 
persons, in whatever profession or trade, 
who will at all times conscientiously per- 
form all their duties when they are only 
amenable to their own sense of right. 
Lack of supervision also implies lack of 
interest ; and what teacher will for a long 
time exert himself if he finds his labors 
are not appreciated ? 

To secure a more thorough supervis- 
ion—to awaken a greater sense of re- 





*Free military, naval, and other Government 
schools. 
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sponsibility—to secure a greater and This thought leads us on to another; 
more speedy efficiency, we must reduce and that is, the employment of married 
the number of the school officials. All women as teachers. There is a preva- 
the executive duties of a single district lent, though not well founded, prejudice 
should be made to devolve upon a sin- against them as such. There is scarce- 
gle person. “What is every body’s busi- ly a school district in our land in which 
ness is nobody’s business,” it is said; can not be found a married woman of 
and in school matters, what is two men’s culture and refinement, thoroughly com- 
business is generally neither one’s busi- petent in every way to take charge of 
ness. Where two persons are appointed the little school. Their employment in 
to perform the same duty, each will-en- their own districts would have a tenden- 
deavor to shirk the responsibility upon cy to give greater permanency to the 
the other. “Large bodies move slowly;” profession of teaching, and the same 
and experience proves that it takes two teacher would remain the longer in one 
trustees four times longer than it takes school. And would they not make bet- 
one to transact school business. ter teachers than young, single women ? 
School officials must be paid for their Is it not likely that the mother of chil- 
labor. It is neither American nor dem- dren will have quicker sympathies for 
ocratic to ask for gratuitous services; other children, and possess greater apt- 
neither is it honorable or economical to ness in their management and control? 
receive them. At present but twoclass- Does or does not an increased knowl- 
es can be found who will accept the re- edge of human nature, and a greater ex- 
sponsibilities and execute the duties of perience in life, help to qualify a person 
School Directors: 1. Those destitute of to become a successful teacher? 
qualifications, but proud of the empty We must have better qualified teach- 
honor of being a public officer; and 2. ers. The time has gone by when the 
Those who accept it as a religious duty: teacher can learn to-day that which he 
the latter class being rather more numer- must teach to-morrow; when “almost 
ous than angels’ visits, yet far too fewin any one will do to teach our school, be- 
number. If a moderate compensation cause it is not far advanced.” It is the 
were allowed, business men could be en- Primary School that requires the best 
gaged who would conduct school matters teacher. It is most essential that the 
in a business manner, and who could af- most experienced and competent teach- 
ford to devote a moderate amount of time ers be employed for those whose minds 
to school affairs. Would it notbemoney are just beginning to go alone. The 
wisely invested? Is-not what is worth question should no longer be, Can you 
having, worth paying for ? teach this or that ?— but, Can you teach 
A specific portion of these duties— it quickly and well? 
that of general supervision, for instance _It is humiliating for a public journal- 
--might with great advantage be confid- ist to record that with the low standard 
ed to the ladies. Women possess a~ of qualifications required, to every one 
lively interest in all that pertains to the hundred teachers who hold certificates 
welfare of children. If society would of the first or highest grade, and to 
but impose responsibility upon them, we every three hundred of the second, there 
may be sure that they would meet itcred- are more than five thousand who hold 
itably and well. They have more time certificates of the third grade. Super- 
than men to devote to the schools, and intendents can not raise the standard 
we may be certain they would manifest much, if any, higher than it at present 
more zeal. is; but a demand for better teachers, if 
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accompanied with a sufficient pecuniary 
inducement, will produce them. The 
whole matter is in your hands, O gener- 
ous and suffering public! If you will 
help to elevate the profession, it, in turn, 
will elevate you and yours. 

The school-house itself is an edu- 
cator. Children that are reared with the 
lovely will be lovely: those reared with 
the wild, the angular, or the uncouth, will 
be uncouth, angular, or wild. There is 
implanted within the soul of every child 
every germ of art, of passion, or of taste: 
these need but the genial rays of sym- 
pathetic surroundings to make them 
burst into life: these surroundings bend 
the twig, and the tree is inclined. 

Says Mrs. Sigourney, in her essay 
“On the Perception of the Beautiful: ” 

“Why should not the interior of our 
school- houses aim at somewhat of the 
taste and elegance of a parlor? Might 


not the vase of flowers enrich the man- 
tel-piece, and the wails display not only 


well executed maps, but historical en- 
gravings or pictures, and the book- 
shelves be crowned with the bust of 
moralist or sage, orator or ‘Father of 
his Country?’ * * * Let communi- 
ties, now so anxious to raise the stand- 
ard of education, venture the experi- 
ment of a more liberal adornment of the 
dwellings devoted to it. Let them put 
more faith in that respect for the beauti- 
ful which really exists in the young 
heart, and requires only to be called 
forth and nurtured, to become an ally 
of virtue, and a handmaid of religion. 
Knowledge has a more imposing effect 
on the young mind when it stands like 
the Apostle, with the gifts of healing, at 
the beautiful gate of the temple. * * * 
I hope the time is coming when every 
village School-house shall be as an Attic 
temple, on whese exterior the occupant 
may study the principles of symmetry 
and of grace. Why need the structures 
where the young are initiated into those 
virtues which make life beautiful, be 
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divorced from taste or devoid of com- 
fort?” 

It is because of this neglect of the 
Beautiful that we are so rough in our 
manners, and have so little regard for 
law, for order, and for the highest kinds 
of culture.* 

When good teachers, in attractive 
houses, have been provided, the schools 
should be made perfectly free. To 
many, such a suggestion will sound 
strangely; yet in but few States are the 
schools free. It is said they are practi- 
cally so; but it is a mistake. The mil- 
lionaire can pay a monthly rate-bill of 
twenty-five cents, and feel it no burden; 
but when it shortens the loaf and dimin- 
ishes the quality of coarse bread which 
the poor man provides for his children, 
it is quite another thing: to him, the 
school is far from free. 

To accomplish all ¢his, public senti- 
ment must be educated to a greater re- 
alization of the necessity of a liberal 
education. It matters not how fine the 
theory, or how excellent the teacher: if 
the people fail to grasp the idea, theory, 
teacher, and all will come to naught. 
Not many years since, a teacher, who 
had been eminently successful for many 
years in a large city, ignominiously failed 
in a rural and mountain district, whither 
he had gone to spend the summer for 
his health. Among other (to them) fool- 
ish things, he proposed to a little boy of 
six summers to learn the alphabet in as 
many days; and he set himself to work 
to teach it in the given time. Imagine 
his amusement, surprise, and disgust 
when, the next day, the father came to 
him with the request that he would not 
crowd the child so—assuring him that 
if he learned his letters in two years he 
should be perfectly satisfied, as then he 





* At present, we do not pay even a decent regard 
to decency, to say nothing about elegance or taste. 
Not one country school - house in one hundred has a 
suitable water -closet, and the Superintendent of a 
large city reports but one in his city properly kept. 
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would prove himself to be smarter than 
his father before him. Every effort to 
improve the schools will prove abortive, 
unless the people can first be made to 
see the need of such effort. 

To do this, we need something that 
the people will read: not moral and di- 
dactic essays, not dull and prosy ser- 
mons, not pages of precepts and vol- 
umes of duties, but something winning 
and attractive—something which shall 
do for this generation and the next that 
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which “How Gertrude teaches her Chil- 
dren” did for its generation and its 
successor. Let us have something for 
children, and something for fathers and 
mothers. Every other subject is dis- 
cussed and eliminated in newspaper and 
magazine. Why has this one been neg- 
lected? Will not Mrs. Stowe, or Low- 
ell, or Parton, or some others of equal 
merit, lend the influence of their repu- 
tation, and the ability of their pens, in 
aid of this great work? 
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ORTUNATELY for the safety of 

the armies on each side in the late 
war, there was seldom confidence or abil- 
ity enough to press a victory to its logi- 
cal result of rout. Fortunately for the 
Republic, Lee slackened his fire and held 
back his victorious army after his great 
success, or rather our great failure, at 
Fredericksburg. For two days and 
nights, the Federal Army lay in his 
grasp—beaten, disordered, huddled in 
the town, with the river between it and 
its base and fortifications —and he did 
not let slip his dogs of war. 

On the morning of the day after the 
disastrous Fredericksburg fight, (Sun- 
day, December 14th) the reserves were 
up early. The heavy fog was penetrat- 
ing and chilly, and the turf was no warm 
mattress to tempt us to the sweet morn- 
ing nap, which we always remembered, 
on getting up, as one of the sweetest 
luxuries of home. Virginia, in sancti- 
fying her soil, had not warmed it with 
any of her own fervor. So we willingly 
shook off sloth from our moistened bod- 
ies; and, rolling up the gray “U. S.” 
blankets, set about breakfast. 

The divouac breakfast, be it observed, 
is a nearer approach to its civilized name- 
sake, than the divouac bed. Coffee, 





good, strong, and hot; pork, fried to a 
turn on a stick over an open fire; hard- 
tack, sweeter and more wholesome than 
the saleratus-biscuit of the average 
American housewife: this was the usual 
breakfast —this, and the soldier’s com- 
fort, a pipe. 

Covered by the fog, then, we folded 
our ponchos and gray blankets, heavy 
with moisture, breakfasted, and smoked 
the inevitable pipe. We had even be- 
gun to take further note, through the 
misty veil, of the wreck of humanity and 
“equinity”’ cumbering the ground about 
us, when a slight lifting of the gray fog 
showed us the whole story of yesterday’s 
repeated assaults and repeated failures. 
We had been hurried to the battle late 
on the day before, only to see a field of 
flying men, and the sun low in the west 
shining red through volumes of smoke; 
six deserted field-pieces on a slight rise 
of ground in front of us, and a column of 
cheering troops, in regular march, dis- 
appearing on our left. But the day was 
over then, and the battle lost, and our line 
had felt hardly bullets enough to draw 
blood, before darkness put an end to all 
hostile sounds, except some desultory 
shell-firing. For an hour or two after- 
ward, shells from Marye’s Heights traced 
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bright lines across the black sky with 


their burning fuses. Then, by com- 
mand, we sank down in our lines, to get 
what sleep the soggy ground and the 
danger might allow us, Experience had 
taught us that when the silent line of fire 
had flashed across the sky and disap- 
peared behind us, the subsequent scream 
and explosion were harmless. Still, it 
required no little sang froid to overcome 
the damp ground and the flash and re- 
port of bursting shells, and fall asleep, 
at an order. 

Lulled at last by the subsiding of the 
shells, and the rumbling of the passing 
ambulances —that army of mercy that 
does its deeds of light under cover of 
night—we finally slept. But we were 
aroused before midnight, and formed 
into line with whispered commands, then 
faced to the right, and, reaching the 
highway, marched away from the town, 
and toward that terrible line of hills, in 
approaching which by daylight so much 
blood had been spilled, and so many 
hopes had gone down. Under the dark- 
ness we moved safely, and, though the 
road was now free from ambulances, so 
slowly, that men sat down, from time to 
time, and even dozed heavily, without 
seeming to impede the sluggish march. 
Muffling canteens, and whispering or- 
ders, we made some progress, however, 
and finally moved more freely, as the 
column filed again into a broad, open 
field. There weré many dead horses at 
the point of our turning, and many more 
dead men. Here, also, stood a low, brick 
house, with an open door in its gable- 
end, from which shone a light, and into 
which we peered in passing. Within, 
sat a woman, gaunt and hard - featured, 
with crazy hair and a Meg Merrilies face ; 
still sitting by a smoky candle, though 
nearly two hours past midnight. But 
what woman could sleep, though never 
so masculine and tough of fibre, alone in 
a house between two hostile armies, two 
corpses lying across her door-step, and 
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within there, by the candle-light, almost 
at her feet, four more? Poor sufferers, 
who had dragged themselves, with deep 
hurts, in at the open door, to die there 
at the feet of this lonely woman, and add 
to the ghastliness of her isolation, while 
the hail of bullets and the carnage out- 
side kept her a prisoner in her own 
house. So, with wild eyes, her face 


‘lighted by her smoky candle, she stared 


across the dead barrier into the darkness 
outside, with the look of one to whom all 
sounds were a terror—of one who heard, 
but saw not. The smoky candle burned, 
and the wild eyes watched, all night. 
We formed in two lines, the right of each 
resting near and in front of this small 
brick house, and the left extending into 
the field, at right angles with the high- 
way. Here we again slept in dévouac, 
and here we rose up in the morning fog. 

On our night-march, there had been a 
rumor that we were to get close to the 
picket-line during the night, to form the 
first line of a renewed assault in the 
morning. And this seemed probable 
enough, as we turned off the road into 
the field at a point where the fight had 
been thickest and the slaughter most 
severe. And we found room for our 
beds with no little difficulty, because of 
the shattered forms of those who were 
here taking their last, long sleep. The 
morning broke in fog, and the fog con- 
tinued to envelop us till the pipe was 
exhausted, when we got up to inspect 
and criticise the situation. The soldiers 
of the Republic were free critics of the 
wisdom of their superiors: so we forth- 
with saw unwisdom in the situation. 

If the night’s rumor were true, where 
was the body of the assaulting force? 
We were only a portion of two divisions, 
and evidently in a part of the field that 
had yesterday proved untenable by a 
force greatly larger than ours. Just here 
was the wreck of a fence that seemed to 
have been the high-tide mark of our ad- 
vance wave of battle. The fence was a 
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barrier, which, slight as it was, had 
turned back the already wavering and 
mutilated lines of assault. Almost an 
army lay about us, and scattered over 
the plain back toward the town. Not 
only corpses, but many of the badly 
wounded, almost indistinguishable from 
the dead, were here, too. Death, fallen 
to the ground and groveling in the mire, 
is most dreadful. Broken. and crush- 
ed humanity, in the clothing meant for 
life and activity—how awful our com- 
mon lot seemed, when presented in this 
shape—robbed of the stately funeral 
and the solemnity of the chamber of 
mourning ! 

But if we are to charge, let us look 
away from this, and try to penetrate the 
dissolving fog. Gradually the fog com- 
menced to lift; we could see the last 
year’s corn-stalks in the field before us ; 
then it all melted away in sunlight and 
breeze. 

About eighty yards in front, the plow- 
ed field was bounded by a stone wall, 
and behind the wall were men in gray 
uniforms, moving carelessly about. This 
picture is one of my most distinct mem- 
ories of the war—the men in gray be- 
hind this wall. Talking, laughing, cook- 
ing, cleaning muskets, clicking locks: 
there they were—Lee’s soldiers —the 
Army of Northern Virginia! We were 
so absurdly near the host of yesterday’s 
victors, that we seemed wholly in their 
hands, and a part of their great mass; 
cut off and remote from the Federal 
Army, and almost in the hands of the 
enemy—prisoners, of course. That was 
the immediate impression, as we stupid- 
ly gazed, in the first moment of the awk- 
ward discovery. 

But the sharp whistle ofa bullet sounds 
in our ears, and a Rebel’s face peers 
through the puff of smoke, as he removes 
the rifle from his shoulder; then rapidly 
half a dozen more bullets whistle by us, 
and the warning sends us all to earth. 
The order to lie down is theoretically 


infrequent, but, practically, it is often 
given in modern warfare. Napoleon’s 
maxim, that an army travels on its belly, 
was metaphorical; but long range and 
repeating rifles have made it approxi- 
mately true in a literal sense. Our 
double lines of battle sought the shelter 
of the ground as soon as blood was 
drawn. This had the effect of hiding 
us from the enemy, or partially so, for 
the fusillade slackened, though his vigi- 
lance seemed to be eternal whenever 
incautious curiosity or official anxiety 
raised a head to look. 

Lying perfectly flat upon our bellies, 
there was enough inequality of ground 
to shelter us ; but any head raised above 
the recumbent level drew destruction 
upon itself, or escaped it too narrow- 
ly for the experiment to become general. 
So we lay still and shrinkingly expect- 
ant—though expectant of what, I can 
hardly say. For my own part, the first 
thought was, that a volley of bullets 
would be thrown among us as a prelude 
to a demand for surrender. But, as nei- 
ther volley nor demand came, it began 
to seem as if deeper plans were in prep- 
aration: possibly an advance, to swallow 
our handful first, and then to press for- 
ward against the discomfited Federal 
force lying in the town. This impres- 
sion began to grow general with us as 
conversation gradually sprang up, and 
the we’ll-catch-it-in-a-few-minutes theo- 
ry was held till the minutes grew into 
hours, and still neither volley, demand, 
nor advance took place. 

It was becoming irksome to maintain 
one position, even at full length ; but the 
watch over us was very vigilant. Hard- 
ly a movement was made at any part of 
our line that did not draw fire from the 
wall. Necessity compelled us, however, 
to keep up something of a loédkout on 
the enemy, at any risk. A cautious in- 
spection showed great carelessness in 
their lines: they were still strolling and 
lounging —a group at cards, even—ev- 
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idently ignorant or careless of our prox- 
imity. 

It seems now altogether probable that 
they were ignorant of our numbers, as 
most of our men were down when the 
fog lifted; a few scattered groups only 
were standing, and these they may have 
taken for a squad of picket-reserves, that 
gave them a pleasant opportunity for tar- 
get-practice. The blue lines upon the 
ground may only have told them of the 
effectiveness of their fire of yesterday ; 
a man moving among the mass was a 
picket imprisoned by their fire, or a 
wounded soldier tossing in his pain: in 
either case food for powder—a Yank. 

What to do about it, was a topic only 
second in interest to the probable action 
of the enemy. Could we lie thus with- 
out waking up the big guns, whose black 
muzzles looked down upon us from the 
hill-top on our right? And if not, what 
then? From these guns there was no 


possible shelter, should they decide on 


action. 

The only course plainly impossible 
was, to retreat. Retreat alone was more 
dangerous than to remain as we were, or 
even to advance, The field behind us 
stretched away toward the town, level 
and exposed —the focus of a semicir- 
cle of battery-crowned hills, with no in- 
equality of ground to protect us from a 
convergence of fire that would be singu- 
larly effective. 

The situation had already forced upon 
us a policy of masterly inactivity which 
alone seemed to meet our immediate dif- 
ficulties ; so we drifted into a mutual un- 
derstanding that no doubt an abler coun- 
cil of war would have approved. Shots 
might rouse the enemy from his care- 
lessness or ignorance ; certainly a volley 
from our line could not go unanswered, 
and the odds were great. Our only hope 
of escape seemed to lie in the conservative 
policy of “not irritating the South ;” and 
we adopted it. Let them stick to their 
cards and forget us, if they would! But 
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we arrived at this policy only as the least 
of a host of evils. Already the fire of 
their sharp-shooters was telling upon 
ournumbers. The constraint of a fixed 
position became unbearable at last— 
worth risk of life and limb to escape 
from; and this risk was constantly en- 
countered at one and another part of the 
line. So, to the sportsmen behind the 
wall the game was reasonably brisk. 
Each exposure also drew fire upon those 
who were quiet. A tolerably large list 
of casualties was thus running up, as 
we lay inactive. 

The enemy riddled every moving thing 
in sight: horses tied to the wheels of a 
broken gun-carriage behind us; pigs, 
that incautiously came grunting from 
across the road; even chickens they 
brought down with an accuracy of aim 
that told of a fatally short range, and of 
a better practice than it would have been 
wise for our numbers to face. 

They applauded their own success 
with a hilarity we could hardly share in, 
as their chicken-shooting was across our 
backs, leaving us no extra room for turn- 
ing. But this was mere wantonness of 
slaughter, not indulged in when the 
higher game in blue uniform was in the 
field. The men who left our ranks for 
water, or from any cause, before we 
were pinned to the earth, came back at 
great peril. Indeed, I believe not one 
of them reached our line unhurt. Many 
were killed outright. Many were mor- 
tally wounded, and died within a few 
steps of us. And several, who tried to 
drag themselves away on their faces, 
were put out of their misery—though 
from no feeling higher than sport, if 
laughter was proof. Men with stretch- 
ers and green hospital badges were shot 
without any mercy. This soon cleared 
the field behind us. 

This showed us plainly what we might 
expect, and fixed our bounds to such seg- 
ments of the field as were hidden from 
their sight. This was not alike through- 
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out the line. At one point the exposure 
was absolute, and stillness as absolute 
was the only safety. A slight barrier 
was afterward formed at this point by 
the disposal of dead bodies in front, so 
that they actually did shelter the living. 
The dull thud of the bullet in these bod- 
ies was frequent afterward. 

This was our situation on the day 
after the great battle; and it was not 
very surprising that we fell back on our 
reserved rights of criticism. Were we 
placed in this cu/-de-sac to assault the 
enemy, and renew the lost fight of yes- 
terday? If so, where was the support 
—the great body of the human batter- 
ing-ram? Certainly, a fragment of two 
divisions could hardly dislodge the army 
of Northern Virginia from so fine a po- 
sition as Marye’s Heights! How many 
corps had failed here yesterday !— What 
was now to be attempted with this sin- 
gle, forlorn fragment of the Fifth? 

It was a bad scrape, with no alterna- 
tive but forward to Andersonville, or 
back across a plain of death. The mid- 
dle course of masterly inactivity answer- 
ed for the present; but how long could 
it last in the presence of a watchful foe? 
That became a question which time was 
slowly answering. And so we went on 
from criticism to speculation, till irk- 
someness changed to numbness, and 
numbness drove us to risk death for the 
luxury of stretching our limbs. 

After two or three hours of this busi- 
ness, we became somewhat accustomed 
to the situation—for man becomes ac- 
customed to almost any thing that savors 
of routine —and learned with considera- 
ble exactness the limit inside which we 
might move with safety; and the limit, 
also, of endurable constraint. It was 
somewhat curious to see how strong to- 
bacco-hunger was with many men. Men 
jumped to their feet and ran the length 
of a regiment to borrow tobacco; and in 
so doing ran the gauntlet of a hundred 
shots. This was so rarely accomplished 
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in entire safety that it won the applause 
of our line, and hearty congratulations 
to any one fortunate enough to save his 
life and sweeten it with the savory mor- 
sel. 

All this would have been ludicrous, 
but for the actual suffering inflicted on 
so many. In our midst men were mor- 
tally hit, and there was no chance to bind 
up their wounds: they were almost as 
far beyond our help as if they had been 
miles away. A little was accomplished 
for their relief by passing canteens from 
hand to hand, keeping them close to the 
ground and out of sight; and some of 
the wounded were where a little manip- 
ulation could be done in safety. It was 
sad to hear the cries fade away to low 
moans, and so to silence, without a 
chance to help. The laugh over a suc- 
cessful chase for tobacco would die away 
only to change into a murmur of indig- 
nation at the next cruel slaughter. A 
young officer, boyish and ruddy, fresh 
from a visit home, with brighter sword 
and shoulder-straps than most of us, 
raised his head to look at the enemy, 
and a bullet at once pierced his brain. 
Without a word or groan, his head sank 
again, his rosy cheek grew livid, and his 
blood crimsoned his folded hands. 

Frequently, a leg or an arm was shat- 
tered, as either became exposed in shift- 
ing from the wearisomeness of one posi- 
tion. Presently a system of reporting 
the casualties became established; the 
names of the injured were passed from 
mouth to mouth: “Capt. M., 17th, just 
killed;” “Private ——, Company C, 11th, 
knocked over,” etc. Those who were 
fortunate enough to have paper and pen- 
cil, and elbow-room enough to get them 
from pocket-depths, kept a list of the 
names of the killed and wounded. Even 
this sad occupation proved a blessing, 
for the hours were very long and weary. 

I suppose exnui is hardly the word 
where nerves are on the rack and where 
danger pinions to the earth, yet some- 
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thing like enmui came over us. I found 
by chance a fragment of newspaper, 
which proved a charm that for a time 
banished the irksome present, with its 
ghastly field of dead men and its cease- 
less danger. Through.this ragged patch 
of advertisements I sailed away from 
Fredericksburg with the good barque 
Neptune, that had had quick dispatch 
a month before—for the paper was of 
ancient date—and was well on her way 
to summer seas when I obeyed the print- 
ed injunction and applied on board for 
passage. And oh, pleasant summers of 
the peaceful North ! who would have sus- 
pected you to lurk in extracts of sarsa- 
parilla and in newly discovered oint- 
ments for eruptive skins? But I found 
you there, and forgot the chill earth, the 
grim war, the rifle’s crack and bullet’s 
whistle ; forgot even the dead hand that 
had stretched itself toward me all the 
morning, with its clutch of grass. Hot- 
tentots, in the interest of Mr. Helmbold, 
searching for duchu, were less savage 
than the Rebels; but from their society 
I was called back to the dull, wet earth 
and the crouching line at Fredericks- 
burg by a request from Sergeant Read, 


who “guessed he could hit that cuss 


with the spy-glass,” pointing, as he 
spoke, to the batteries that threatened 
our right 4: Then I saw that there 
was comriotion at that part of the Rebel 
works, a.d an officer on the parapet was 
taking note of us with a glass. Had 
they discovered us at last, after letting 
us lie here till high noon ?—and were we 
now to receive the plunging fire we had 
looked for all the morning? Desirable 
in itself as it might be to have the “cuss 
with the spy-glass” removed, it seemed 
wiser to repress Read’s ambition. The 
shooting of an officer would dispel any 
doubts they might have of our presence, 
and we needed the benefit of all their 
doubts. Happily, seeming to think us not 
worth their powder and iron, they left 
the embrasures to the quiet guns again. 
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Were we really destined to see the 
friendly shades of night come on and 
bring us release from our imprison- 
ment? For the first time we began to 
feel it possible, when the groups left the 
guns withouta shot. I grew easy enough 
in my mind to find that sleep was possi- 
ble, and I was glad to welcome it as a 
surer refuge from the surroundings than 
the scrap of newspaper. It was a little 
discouraging to see a sleeping officer 
near me awakened by a bullet; but as 
his whole misfortune, besides a disturb- 
ed nap, seemed to be a torn cap and a 
scratched face, I soon wooed back the 
startled goddess. I have never but 
then enjoyed sleep for mere oblivion. 
When I returned to consciousness I 
found the situation unchanged, except 
that the list of casualties had been aug- 
mented by the constant rifle practice, 
which still continued as pitiless and as 
ceaseless as before. . 

But it was almost startling to see, on 
looking at the brick house, the Meg 
Merrilies of the night before standing at 
her threshold. With the same lost look 
of hopeless horror that her face had 
worn by candle-light, she gazed up and 
down our prostrate lines, and the disen- 
chantment of day and sunshine failed to 
make her situation seem in any way pro- 
saic and commonplace. The desolate 
part she had to play suited well her 
gaunt and witch-like features. Shading 
her eyes with her hand at last, as if to 
banish a vision and call her senses back 
to earth, she searched our lines once 
more; then, with a hopeless shake of 
the head, moved slowly back into the 
dismal little tomb she was forced to oc- 
cupy. In which army was her husband? 
Did she search our lines and the dead 
ranks for any friend of hers? Was ma- 
ternal anxiety added to the physical ter- 
rors of her forced isolation? Some- 
body in our line motioned her back 
eagerly, when she stood at her door— 
less, perhaps, from the danger to which 
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she might be exposed than to save her 
from the sight of the carnage in the 
field. Enough that was repulsive and 
horrible inside the house without seeing 
this, too. 

The afternoon began to wane without 
any slackening of the enemy’s fire, or 
rather with an increase of it, as we had 
been driven more and more to move 
with the giving out of our individual 
powers of endurance. Our shiftings 
were becoming more frequent and rap- 
id. A sudden change drew plenty of 
fire, but it was much less accurate than 
hearty. Deliberation was often fatal, in 
allowing time for a careful aim. 

Nature, thirst, weariness, a want of 
tobacco —all of these impelled to move- 
ments that were made at one’s peril. 
Finally, a little desultory firing was at- 
tempted from the division on our left, 
which was in a more sheltered spot, and 
at an angle that hid them from the right 
flank guns that threatened us. And this 
grew more and more general, until at 
last it became an established practice, 
to cover individual movements that were 
more than mere turnings and shiftings on 
the ground. But this only grew up from 
small beginnings, and was established in 
such a gradual way that it excited no 
general action in the Rebel line. UIkti- 
mately, this fire proved a considerable 
help in disconcerting the Rebel aim— 
nearly a company opening fire whenev- 
er a man passed along the line. And 
as the day grew late, this was done with 
more and more confidence, as we had 
grown less fearful of the big guns on 
the right and the chance of a Rebel ad- 
vance. 

Slowly the sun declined. He had been 
our friend all day— shining through the 
December air with an autumn kindness 
that almost warmed the chillearth. But 
at his last half-hour he seemed to hang 
motionless in the western sky. His go- 
ing down would set us free; free from 
the fire that was galling and decimating 
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us; free from the fear of guns on the 
right and an advance in front; free from 
numbness, and constraint, and irksome- 
ness, and free from the cold, wet earth. 
It would also bring us messengers from 
the town to call us back from our ex- 
posed position and the field of dead bod- 
ies. But he lingered and stood upon the 
order of his going, until it seemed as if a 
Joshua of the Confederates had caused 
him to stand still in the heavens, to give 
them a last chance to make Fredericks- 
byrg a triumph that should establish the 
success of the rebellion. 

When, at last, the great disk stood 
large and red upon the horizon, every 
face was turned toward it, forgetting 
constraint, thirst, tobacco, and the Rebel 
fire, in the eagerness to see the end ofa 
day that had brought us a new experi- 
ence in a soldier’s life, and had com- 
bined the dangers of a battle-field and 
the discomforts of a winter dévouac with 
many new horrors of its own. 

At last the lingering sun went down 
— December twilights are short—and 
the Federal line sprang to its feet with 
almost a shout of relief. The Rebel fire 
grew brisker, as they saw such a swarm 
of blue-coats spring from the ground; 
but it was too late for them to see the 
fore- sights of their rifles, and shots un- 
aimed were not so terrible as the hated 
ground. So we contemptuously emptied 
our rifles at them, and before the smoke 
rolled away the darkness had blotted 
out the wall and the Rebel line. With 
our line rose also a few men from the 
ghastly pile of yesterday’s dead, who 
hobbled off on muskets used as crutches. 
These poor fellows had bound up their 
own wounds, and the coffee we could 
spare them cheered them into life and 
hope. Their cheerfulness grew into hi- 
larity and merriment as they found them- 
selves clear at last from the dead, and 
facing toward home with a hope not by 
any means so impossibie of realization 
as it had seemed not long before. Poor 
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fellows! their joy was more touching 
than their suffering, which, indeed, they 
seemed to have forgotten. 

Of the line of our own brigade we 
found a loss of nearly one hundred and 
fifty, out of a present-for-duty strength 
of about one thousand men. This would 
have been a fair average loss in any or- 
dinary battle; but we had suffered it as 
we lay on the ground, inactive, without 
the excitement and dash of battle, and 
without the chance to reply—a strain 
upon nerves and endurance which we 
afterward remembered as severer than 
many more fatal fields. 

In the midst of our buzz of relief and 
mutual congratulation the expected sum- 
mons came for us to fall back to the town. 
Once more we formed an upright line of 
battle, then faced by the rear rank and 
marched in retreat, with muffled can- 
teens and with many halts and facings 
about toward a possible Rebel pursuit. 
Reaching a slight bank, we descended 
to the meadow through which the Fred- 
ericksburg race-way was dug, and here 
we changed to a flank march and filed 
into the highway. The highway soon 
became a street, and we were once more 
in Fredericksburg. 

This was the end of the first day after 
the battle. The best of Lee’s opportu- 
nity was lost. 

We marched past the court-house, 
churches, schools, banks, and private 
houses —all lighted and in use for hos- 
pital purposes, although many of the 
wounded had been transferred across 
the river. Even the door-yards had 
their litter-beds, and were well filled 
with wounded men, and the dead were 
laid in rows for burial. The hospital 
lights, the camp-fires in the streets, and 
the smoldering ruins of burned build- 
ings, with the mixture of the lawless 
rioting of the demoralized stragglers and 
the suffering and death of the hospitals, 
gave the sacked and gutted town the 
look of Pandemonium. 
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In our new freedom we wandered 
about for the first half of the night, loth 
to lie upon the earth again after one 
day’s experience. At last we spread 
our blankets on a sidewalk, and slept in 
the lurid firelight with a sense of safety 
hardly warranted by the facts of our po- 
sition. 

Early in the morning we were awak- 
ened by some mistaken dogs, who did 
not understand the present use we were 
making of the sidewalk. We made our 
toilets in wanton plenty. We enjoyed 
the luxury of water from a pump, and 
bathed in its falling splash. Our con- 
traband brought a box of soap and an 
uncut, unhemmed bolt of toweling from 
the despised plunder of a store. The 
same source gave us a table-cloth at our 
breakfast. This we spread upon the 
sidewalk, and furnished with variously 
assorted crockery from an ownerless 
pantry. Cabbage, fresh from a kitchen 
garden, with vinegar from the deserted 
kitchen, added a welcome and unusual 
luxury to the meal. And, at the end, 
we rolled dishes and dédris together into 
the paved gutter, with a comprehensive 
pull at the table-cloth. This was the 
holiday of war—vastly different from 
the morning which, twenty-four hours 
before, had rolled away a fog and pinned 
us to the earth with bullets. 

But, though far more comfortable, we 
were hardly safer here than on the field 
of yesterday. Lee might open his guns 
at any moment upon a town groaning 
with hospitals and huddled with a re- 
pulsed army. 

The drum-beat called us into line. 
We went through a roll-call and some- 
thing like a dress- parade, without mu- 
sic; then stacked arms along the curb- 
stone, and mounted sentinels over the 
line of unslung knapsacks. A _ bright, 
beautiful day, and the freedom of an 
empty, plundered city, were before us. 

In the midst of this destruction came 
advertising enterprise. A _ bill- poster, 
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with paste-pot and brush, walked about 
the dangerous streets and posted his 
“Notice to Soldiers,” wherein we were 
duly notified of the excellence of some- 
body’s process of “embalming the dead.” 
This was not cheerful, surely ; but Fred- 
ericksburg was lugubrious, and these 
handbills were in harmony. 

The town was a curiosity of pillage. 
Who could have found time to turn all 
the houses and streets so completely 
wrong-side out? The Rebels had held 
it for a day or two, while our guns north 
of the river had poured in iron enough, 
it seemed, to pave all its streets. .\ 
shell, by the way, does not destroy a 
building, whether of brick or wood. A 
city can not be knocked down by shells ; 
they may set fires in wooden buildings, 
but they can only punch a round hole in 
entering and another in making their 
exit, flake off plastering, destroy furni- 
ture, and scatter the laths and timbers 
that oppose their course. Not a build- 


ing in the city was free from shell-holes ; 

some of them had a great many. 
Fredericksburg was dilapidated, per- 

forated, abandoned by its citizens, and 


plundered by its friends. And the Fed- 
eral troops completed the pillage begun 
by the enemy. Stragglers and troops, 
demoralized by defeat, roamed over it, 
and turned its merchandise into the 
streets. Lawless soldiers and contra- 
bands slept in its upper chambers, and 
robbed its dwellings. Jewelers’ show- 
cases were thrown out of doors; books, 
papers, stationery, bedding, dry-goods, 
were piled on sidewalks or kicked about 
the streets; bundles of old letters, files 
of business correspondence, bills, in- 
voices, and law papers littered the door- 
yards and the dirty floors. All of the 
houses were alike in broken glass, bro- 
ken furniture, floors littered with paper, 
rubbish and broken plastering over all. 
We looked into a few parlors, and saw 
that the hand of the barbarian had been 
ruthlessly laid upon the family gallery of 
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daguerreotypes and the family library 
from the Patent Office. 

At one time during the day, a shout 
arose from a cellar full of smoking raft- 
ers and ashes, and Confederate bonds 
and Virginia bank-notes were unearthed 
and scattered over the streets. An iron 
safe had yielded to blows and heat, and 
this despised paper came forth to mock 
the spoiler. Yet the bonds had a value 
at that day; and the Fredericksburg 
battle itself gave them an upward impe- 
tus among confiding Englishmen. One 
or two financiers in the ranks put a pack- 
age or two into their knapsacks, and af- 
terward sold them in foreign markets. 
The Virginia bank-notés were afterward 
found negotiable for greenbacks, without 
much discount, in any part of the State. 

The sack and pillage continued all 
day; and all day the slow procession of 
the wounded was moving across the riv- 
er. Defeat and pillage had reduced the 
army to the minimum of effectiveness ; 
but caution still ruled the Confederate 
camp. 

At last, a rumor came that Lee had 
sent a formal notice to withdraw the 
wounded, as he meant to fire on the 
town. The cannonade was to open at 
four o’clock. Troops were gathered into 
ranks, and under arms. General Burn- 
side and staff rode through the streets, 
and something like an army was once 
more collected from the mass of de- 
moralization. The time fixed came and 
passed; the pillage ceased; we stood to 
our arms; the stream of ambulances 
grew smaller and smaller. But no fire 
opened; and the sun went down on the 
second day after the battle, and upon 
the last hour of Lee’s great opportu- 
nity. 

At evening, we were again an army of 
some power. The city front was pick- 
eted in heavy lines, and detailed parties 
threw up earth-works. All the available 
troops were moved to the outer streets, 
and the last of the wounded and the ar- 
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tillery were sent back over the river. 
The unemployed part of our command 
was quartered in a church, and most of 
the officers in a law-office near it. To- 
ward morning the recrossing of the in- 
fantry began. In a drizzle of rain anda 
dismal mist we stood in silent, wakeful 
ranks along the streets, from four o’clock 
till seven; then we fell back, street by 
street, forming our lines of battle on 
each. As the picket-line withdrew, the 
Rebel skirmishers advanced. The with- 
drawal was accomplished —as the batfle 
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had begun—with skirmish-firing in the 
streets. 

Through the infinite mud of the land- 
ing we floundered to the one remaining 
pontoon-bridge, and by ten o’clock were 
on the north bank of the Rappahannock. 
Then the skirmish-line recrossed, the 
engineers removed the bridge —and the 
Rebels again held the town. 

At great sacrifice of life and prestige, 
the North accomplished only another 
failure; but the Rebellion lost, perhaps, 
its greatest opportunity. 





EARLY LITERATURE OF TOBACCO. 


R. PARTON, in his brochure en- 


M titled “Does it Pay to Smoke?” 
declares that the cigar and pipe have 
become more alluring of late years, be- 


cause they have “got into literature.” 
He refers to a passage from Jane Eyre, 
that “is enough to make any old smoker 


feel for his cigar-case.” He confesses, 
too, that “ Byron, Thackeray, and many 
other popular authors have written pas- 
sages in which the smoke of tobacco in- 
sinuates itself.most agreeably into the 
reader’s gentle senses.” This is, of 
course, all true in regard to what it as- 
serts, but far from true in what it im- 
plies. We confess that a cigar or pipe 
does not receive much additional charm 
from the allusions to it in earlier litera- 
ture; but such passages are so frequent, 
and begin so far back, that it is evident 
tobacco “got into literature” as soon as 
it was received into any nation having 
a written language. That they belong 
rather to the curiosities than to the 
beauties of literature; is undoubtedly 
owing to the fact that the best writings 
of the times were scholarly or ideal. 
Philosophy and the higher drama gave 
dignified employment to genius. Ro- 
VoL. I1l1—2g9. 


mances were filled with fabulous adven- 
tures, in which dragons, griffins, and 
unicorns, rather than the living men of 
the times, played conspicuous parts. It 
was left to later years, for the most part, 
to develop a taste that should be less 
artificial, by discovering the pathos and 
poetry of common life. 

But in such writers as did deal with 
the events of the days in which they 
lived, there are early and constantly re- 
curring allusions to the use of the fra- 
grant weed. In broadsides, pamphlets, 
and chap-books of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century, we 
have all the pros and cons of the sub- 
ject; as well intentioned praise and bit- 
ter denunciation, as in the more grace- 
ful praises and more elaborate attacks of 
the present years. 

One of the earliest references to the 
new fashion is found in Taylor, the Wa- 
terman, whose lack of trade drove him 
into selling ale and writing poetry. His 
opinion of a// innovations is that of one 
whose “occupation’s gone;” and his 
opinion of tobacco is, that “the Devil 
brought it to England ina coach.” The 
Anti-Tobacco Society of Massachusetts 
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will rejoice in this partial confirmation of 
their theory, that 


“Twas the Devil sowed the seed.” 


As the introduction of coaches brought 
poverty to the bargemen of the Thames, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that they 
became enemies to whatever new luxu- 
ries appeared at the same time. 

Perhaps the first literary effusion whol- 
ly devoted to the “Nicotian weed” is 
Nash’s Lenten Stuffe, an octavo tract, of 
date anterior to A.D. 1600. It is dedi- 
cated to Humphrey King, a London to- 
bacconist and poor pamphleteer. Nash 
was an inveterate Bohemian, and, as 
might be expected, is extravagant in his 
praises of what Spenser also calls “di- 
vine tobacco.” This was quickly fol- 
lowed by a larger and better work, in 
mock-heroic verse, entitled Zhe Met- 
amorphosis of Tobacco, and dedicated 
to Drayton. Although published anon- 


ymously, the authorship is generally as- 


cribed to Sir John Beaumont. It has 
recently been reprinted in England, but 
there are probably no copies of it in this 
country. 

Look to it, for Ile (Vil) Stabbe Ye, 
is the title of a sixty-four-paged quarto, 
published in London about A.D. 1604, 
written by Samuel Rowlands. The merit 
and tenor of the whole may be fairly 
judged by the “Introductory Sonnett,” 
which begins as follows: 

“There is a humour us’d of late 

By ev'ry rascall swagg’ring mate 

To give the Stabbe : Ile stabbe (says hee) 
Him that dares take the wall of me. 

If you to pledge his health denie, 

Out comes his poniard — there you lie. 

If his Tobacco you dispraise, 

He sweares a stabbe shall end your daies.” 

The author then makes at all classes, 
daggerinhand. Inasmaller quarto, pub- 
lished a few years later, by the same au- 
thor, entitled 4 Whole Crew of Kind 
Gossips, all Met to be Merry, the man- 
ners of the times are coarsely satirized 
by the imaginary criminations and re- 
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criminations between six husbands and 
their wives. ‘Good tobacco, sweet and 
strong,” is spoken of as one of the al- 
lurements to houses of questionable re- 
pute. Perhaps this adds an emphasis 
to the complaint of one of the Merry 
Gossips, that her husband always smelt 
of tobacco. 

Laugh and Lie Downe, or the Worldes 
Folly, is a black-letter quarto, of A.D. 
1605, London. This little book describes 
the characters in an imagined Purgatory 
of Wit, or Fort of Folly. There is a 
neat bit of writing in it, descriptive of a 
fop of the day, showing how indispensa- 
ble the pipe had become to complete the 
outfit of a “man of fashion:” 

“The next was a nimble-witted and 
glib-tongued fellow, who, having in his 
youth spent his wits in the Arte of Love, 
was now become the jest of wit; for his 
looks were so demure, his words so in 
print, his graces so in order, and his con- 
ceits so in tune, that he was— yea, iwis 
(I wis) so was he, such a gentleman for 
a jester, that the Lady Folly could never 
be better fitted for her entertainment of 
all strangers. The pick-tooth in the 
mouth, the flower in the eare, the kisse 
of the hand, the stoupe of the head, the 
leer of the eye, and what not that was 
unneedful, but he had so perfecte at his 
fingers endes, that every she was my 
Faire Ladye, and scarce a Knight but 
was Noble Sir: the tobacco pipe was at 
hand, when Trinidado was not forgotten 
—why all things so well agreed together 
that at this square table of people, or ta- 
ble of square people, this man, made by 
rule, could not be spared for a great 
somme.” 

Trinidado was the name given to a fa- 
vorite brand of tobacco, and “square 
people” means here, not what it would 
in modern slang, but simply 4/ock-heads. 

In The Gul’s Horne Book, (the Green- 
horn’s Hand- Book) a well known pam- 
phlet of Decker, London, a.p. 1609— 
made up of satirical advice as to proper 
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city behavior —it is declared, that at the 
table of the inn, 

“Before the meate comes smoaking 
to the boarde, our Gallant must draw 
out his tobacco box, the ladle for the 
cold snuff into his nosthrill, the tongs 
and the priming iron. All this artillery 
may be of gold or silver, if he can reach 
to the price of it; it will be a reasonable 
useful pawn at all times when the cur- 
rent of his money falles out to runne 
low. And here you must observe to 
know in what state tobacco is in town, 
better than the merchants, and to dis- 
course of the potecaries where it is to 
be sold as readily as the potecary him- 
selfe.” 

We see it hinted in this that the new 
luxury was then, as again now, an ex- 
pensive one. In the comedy called The 
Sun’s Darling—published about the 
same time as the above—a dandified 
gallant is spoken of as “some alder- 
man’s son—one that blows away his 
patrimony in feathers and tobacco.” No 
later than A.D. 1620 England, according 
to Sir Edwin Sandys, was importing 
from Spain £120,000 worth of tobacco, 
yearly. Remembering the change in 
money values, we can see that even its 
moderate use will necessitate no incon- 
siderable outlay. There were three fa- 
vorite brands: called Trinidado, Leaf, 
and Pudding tobacco. The first came 
in rolls, or coils; the last was probably 
cut, or chopped. The pipe does not ap- 
pear to have been of expensive materi- 
als. Bishop Bonner, who may be sup- 
posed to have used as good pipes as 
any of his day, died in 1596 at the Gold- 
en Lion, Fulham, while sitting in his 
chair, smoking. This inn was built in 
the time of Henry VII. When it was 
pulled down in 1836 an ancient pipe of 
quaint pattern, in brass, was found be- 
hind the wainscot of the room in which 
the Bishop died. The inn was a resort, 
in the sixteenth century, of the most 
prominent men of the day. The discov- 
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ery of the pipe called forth much grave 
discussion as to its probable owner ; and 
then I believe it was carefully laid away 
in some museum as the “ Bishop’s own.” 
But the “artillery” for snuff-making and 
taking, was more costly. There was a 
box to carry the root in, a rasp to reduce 
it to powder, and sometimes a spoon to 
carry it to the nostril. An improvement 
was, to put the rasp on the back of the 
snuff-box. There are several of these 
earliest snuff-rasps, preserved in the 
Hétel Cluny, Paris. They are made of 
ivory and inlaid wood. 

From Ben Jonson’s comedy of Zhe 
Alchemyst, we find that sellers soon 
learned to adulterate and to impart false 
flavors to their wares. “Captain Face,” 
one of the characters in the play, com- 
mends “Drugger,” the apothecary, in 
these words: 


“This is my friend Abel, an honest fellow. 
He lets me have good tobacco ; he does not 
Sophisticate it with slack lees, or oil, 

Nor washes it with muscadel or grannis, 
Nor buries it in gravel underground, 
Wrapp’d up in greasy leather or old clouts, 
But keeps it in fine lilypots, that, opened, 
Smell like conserves of roses.” 

From Heath’s Two Centuries of Epi- 
gramm-’s—a book of lean poetry and 
leaner wit, edited by a Fellow of New 
College and published at Oxford a.p. 
1610—we see that collegians soon be- 
came familiar with the use of the leaf. 
The 92d Epigram reads: 


“We buy the driest wood that we can finde, 
And willingly would leave the smoke behinde ; 
But in tobacco a thwart course we take, 
Buying the heart only for the smoke’s sake.” 


The Curtain Drawer of the World, 
(London, 4to, 35 leaves, A.D. 1612) is a 
tedious tirade against the morals and 
manners of the times, unenlivened by 
any flashes of wit. Tobacco, of course, 
could not escape him, though what he 
says is confused, and his words are 
smoky. Nevertheless, it is shown how 
fashionable the custom must have been, 
since he attacks it in the persons of no- 
blemen : 
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“Then (Zz. ¢., in times past) noblemen’s 
chimneyes used to smoake, and not their 
noses; Englishmen without were not 
Blackamoores within, for then Tobacco 
was an Indian, unpickt and unpiped — 
now made the common ivy-bush of lux- 
ury, the curtaine of dishonesty, the pro- 
claimer of vanity, the drunken colourer 
of Drabby salacy.” 

I have no doubt that this is severe 
enough for one of Mr. Trask’s tracts, if 
one only knew what it meant. 

Techno-gamia, or the Marriage of the 
Arts —a comedy by Holiday, A.D. 1618 
—takes up the praises of the weed in 
this boisterous manner: 


“ Tobacco’s a Musician, 
And in a pipe delighteth ; 
It descends in a close, 
Through the organs of the nose, 
With a relish that inviteth. 
Chorus : 
This makes me sing, soho, soho boyes, 
Ho boyes sound I loudly, 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so proudly. 


Tobacco is a Lawyer, 
His pipes do love long cases ; 
When our braines it enters 
Our feet do make indentures, 
While we seal with stamping paces 
Chorus. 


‘Tobacco is a Physician, 
Good both for sound and sickly ; 
’Tis a hot perfume 
That expels cold rheume, 
And makes it flow down quickly. 
Chorus. 


Tobacco is a Traveller 
Come from the Indies hither ; 
It passed sea and land 
Ere it came to my hand, 
And ’scaped the wind and weather. 
Chorus. 


‘Tobacco is a Critticke 
That still old paper turneth ; 
Whose labor and care 
Is smoke in the aire, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 
Chorus. 


Tobacco is an fgnis SJatuns, 
A fat and fyrie vapoure, 
That leads men about 
Till the fire be out, 
Consuming like a taper. 
Chorus. 
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Tobacco is a Whyfiler 
That cries ‘ Huff, Snuff,’ with furie ; 
His pipes, his club and linke ; 
He’s the wiser that does drinke : 
Thus armed I fear not a furie. 
Chorus.” 

This song was an accompaniment to 
a dance, which gives opportunity for the 
puns in the second verse. “ Whyffler” 
(“whiffler” in Shakspeare) was a herald 
who went in advance of stately proces- 
sions, with trumpets, (pipes) clubs and 
links, (lanterns, fire) clearing the way 
with loud “furie.” 

To “drinke” tobacco, was synony- 
mous with smoking of tobacco. This 
phrase is used in a much better poem of 
the year 1631. In the Sow/es Solace, or 
Thirty and one Spiritual Emblems, by 
Thos. Jenner, (8vo, 27 leaves) we have 
our old friend transferred from the stage 
to the pulpit. There is an illustration 
accompanying the original, of a gentle- 
man sitting by a table, smoking. The 
words are: 

* The Indian weed, withered quite, 
Greene at noone, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay : all flesh is hay. 
Thus thinke, then drinke Tobacco. 
The Pipe that is so lily-white, 
Shows thee to be a mortal wight, 


And even such, gone with a touch. 


Thus thinke, then drinke Tobacco 


And when the smoake ascends on high, 
Thinke thou beholdst the vanity 

Of worldly stuffe, gone with a puffe. 
Thus thinke, then drinke Tobacco. 


And when the Pipe grows foul within, 
Thinke on thy soule, defil’d with sin, 
And then the fire it doth require. 
Thus thinke, then drinke Tobacco 


The ashes that are left behind, 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto dust return thou must. 
Thus thinke, and drinke Tobacco.” 


These quotations might be continued 
indefinitely, in prose or in verse. Its 
enemies called tobacco, in the words of 
George Wythers, “a thing of barbarism 
and shame.” Its friends represented 
Vulcan resting by his forge, pipe in 
mouth, and envied by all the dwellers 
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on Olympus. It is now three hundred 
years since tobacco “got into litera- 
ture ;” and the discussion of it to-day 
is carried on pretty much as it was at 
first. Meanwhile—whether rightly or 
not—there was probably more tobacco 
raised and more used in this: past year 
than in any other of the past three hun- 
dred. 

The King issued a famous Broadside 
against it, about A.D. 1603; but the 
smoke of his attack was answered by 
a smoke more fragrant, as also more 
abundant. We know that in A.D. 1600- 
1602 Bucklesbury, London, was famous 
for its shops of “simples,” (Merry Wives 
of Windsor, act iii, sc. 3) but by 1617 
most of the herb shops were converted 
into tobacconists’ shops. “If I walk in 
the streets,” says a lady in the Ow/’s 
Almanack, (A.D. 1618) “and chance to 
come down Bucklesbury, oh! how the 
whole orbe of air is infected with this 
fume.” But even this protest was un- 


heeded, as we believe the protests of 


several ladies have been since; and the 
“fume” in London extends now from 
Marylebone to Lambeth. 

John Hotten, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, 
London, has recently published a Smok- 
er’s Text-Book, giving all the best things 
that have been said about the plant by 
its admirers. We have not seen the 
book, nor should we greatly value it. 
But there is a chance for some aspiring 
genius to give us a literary history of the 
whole subject. Let him begin with the 
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time “when noses were first made chim- 
neys with smoking men’s faces as if they 
were bacon,” and bring it down to the 
present. He will carry us through the 
social life of the last three centuries. 
He will show us Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his coterie of friends. We will see many 
social gatherings of Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Condell, and their com- 
panions. And then the smaller fry— 
Nash, Decker, Wythers, Rowlands, and 
their fellow-pamphleteers of A.D. 1590 to 
1630. We shall see “young Rogers” 
at the play, sitting upon the stage the 
better to display the pipe 


“ For which he pawned hath his riding cloke.” 


Nor shall we lack right royal compa- 
ny, for he will not fail to take us up 
Great Tower- Street, to the inn where 
Peter the Great used to smoke his pipe 
after the day’s labor, in London, was 
done. We will follow him most gladly 
into the smoky little room of the “Salu- 
tation and Cat,” where, night after night, 
Lamb and Coleridge lovingly discussed 
poetry, art, metaphysics, and theology ; 
and we will sit down quietly to an after- 
dinner cigar with Thackeray in the Café 
de Foy, and with him siiently watch the 
rising of the moon over the tiles of the 
Rue Louis le Grand. Who will write 
us the book? Here is an open door to 
Fame; and as to Fortune, we put our- 
selves down for one (complimentary) 
copy, doubting not that thousands will 
be ready to follow our example. 
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Of what are you dreaming, my pretty maid, 
With your feet in the summer clover? 
Ah! you need not hang your modest head : 

I know ’tis about your lover. 


I know by the blushes on your cheek, 
Though you strive to hide the token; 

And I know because you will not speak, 
The thought that is unspoken. 


You are counting the petals, one by one, 
Of your dainty, dewy posies, 

To find from their number, when ’tis done, 
The secret it discloses. 


You would see if he comes with gold and land— 
The lover that is to woo you; 

Or only brings his heart and his hand, 
For your heart and your hand to sue you. 


Beware, béware, what you say and do, 
Fair maid, with your feet in the clover; 

For the poorest man that comes to woo, 
May be the richest lover! 


Since not by outward show and sign 
Can you reckon worth’s true measure, 

Who only is rich in soul and mind, 
May offer the greatest treasure. 


Ah! there never was power in gems alone 
To bind a brow from aching ; 

Nor strength enough in a jeweled zone 
To hold a heart from breaking. 


Then be not caught by the sheen and glare 
Of worldly wealth and splendor ; 

But speak him soft, and speak him fair, 
Whose heart is true and tender. 


You may wear your virtues as a crown, 
As you walk through life serenely ; 

And grace your simple rustic gown 
With a beauty more than queenly — 


Though only one for you shall care, 
One only speak your praises ; 

And you never wear, in your shining hair, 
A richer flower than daisies! 
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N their wanderings over the globe 

American tourists have overlooked, 
or entirely neglected, the claims of a 
country to their attention, in which a 
taste for the romantic and beautiful can 
be more readily gratified than in any 
other. The advent of a German Prince 
or French Count, who comes to shoot 
elephants and see the country, is by no 
means a rare incident in Ceylon; but 
the presence of a live Yankee —a citi- 
zen of the Great Republic—within her 
borders for similar purposes, would as- 
suredly be a noteworthy circumstance. 
A passing visit to Point de Galle might 
have afforded him a chance of purchas- 
ing counterfeit gems and of forming false 
ideas of the country, its inhabitants and 


Government, which he may have, in 
common with other would-be travelers, 
recklessly committed to print; but his 
stay of a week or a fortnight, if so far 
prolonged, would give him only a faint 
impression of what might be learned of 


Ceylon. Madame Ida Pfeiffer, after her 
exhaustive travels throughout the world, 
declares that Ceylon, of all others, is 
the country she should prefer to live in; 
and it is acknowledged by all who know 
it, to surpass in attraction every land in 
the golden Orient. 

Its history, ancient and modern, is re- 
plete with interest and incident. The 
chronicles contained in the Mahawanso 
date as far back as 543 B.C., and con- 
temporary references to these are made 
in the mythical poems of the Hindoos 
—the oldest legends in existence. 

Ceylon was the Taprobane of the Lat- 
ins, the Serendib of the Arabian Nights, 
the Lunka of the Brahmins, and the 
Elysium of the Mohammedans. It was 
known to the Greeks, Phenicians, and 


Chinese in ancient times, who traded to 
its coast, and extolled its riches and fer- 
tility. 

From the period of the Bengal inva- 
sion —five centuries before the Christian 
era—to its annexation to the British 
Empire in A.D. 1796, its history com- 
prises a series of internal and foreign 
wars. The first invaders were expell- 
ed by the Malabars from the southern 
coasts of India, from whose hands the 
supremacy was wrested by the original 
conquerors ; and thus, for a number of 
years, one dynasty succeeded another. 
Internecine wars were rife when in A.D. 
1522 the Portuguese first arrived on the 
shores of Ceylon, shortly after the ex- 
tinction of the Singhalese Monarchy (the 
reigning potentate having been carried 
away, a prisoner, to China) and the re- 
ascendency of the-Malabar power. The 
Portuguese maintained their authority, 
and enforced their religion, at the point 
of the sword. They were guilty of the 
most fearful atrocities, and were justly 
feared and detested by the Singhalese, 
with whom they were at constant war. 
Their possessions were all on the sea- 
coast, but they failed to extend them to 
the interior, where a race of hardy and 
well trained mountaineers withstood all 
the efforts adopted to subdue them. The 
Dutch, who had now become a powerful 
and commercial nation, became jealous 
of the Portuguese possessions in the 
East, and of the monopoly of the trade 
to the Indies, which was at that time 
exclusively in the hands of the Portu- 
guese. After a series of conflicts, the 
latter were finally expelled ; but still the 
Dutch, with a more enlightened policy, 
failed to conciliate the native powers and 
to enlarge their dominion by acquisition 
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of territory in the interior. It was not 
until the English, in 1796, took posses- 
sion of the country, that successful steps 
were taken to conquer the forces of the 
Kandyan King, who, by his cruelty to 
his subjects, had made himself odious 
to them. British troops were therefore 
welcomed, and the last King of Ceylon 
was sent prisoner to Bengal, where he 
died. Since this period, with one ex- 
ception, there has been no serious oppo- 
sition to British supremacy; and at the 
present time, the Singhalese are good 
and contented subjects of the Queen of 
India. 

On all sides, the traveler traverses 
ground of either a classic or historic 
character: now the scene of some war- 
like contest, or again, the site of some 
ruined city or temple. The remains of 
dagobas (or shrines for the preservation 
of relics of Buddha) prove them to have 
been some of the most extensive piles 
of masonry and brick-work in the world. 
The ruins of the Brazen Palace at Ana- 
rajapoora — which was elevated on 1,600 
columns of granite, twelve feet high, 
and which covered an area of 220 feet 
square—are a magnificent memento of 
the past. The remains of the stupendous 
dagoba at Ruanwella are calculated to 
impress the imagination of the beholder 
with awe and wonder; and the great 
temple at Dondra, which, when seen 
from the sea, was said to have resem- 
bled a city, so extensive were its dimen- 
sions, exists but to attest the evanes- 
cence of all mundane power. 

Strange to say, throughout the many 
wars that have devastated Ceylon, al- 
though the temples and dagobas were 
systematically destroyed by the enemy, 
the sacred 4o-tree, venerated by all Bud- 
dhists, and which exists in the vicinity 
of all temples, was respected, and pre- 
served from all molestation. An ex- 
traordinary tree of this species exists in 
the ancient city of Anaraizpoora. It 
was planted 288 years before the Chris- 
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tian era, and is therefore now 2,157 years 
old; and its history has been handed 
down, in a series of chronicles, to the 
present time. Vestiges of vast public 
works, the origin of which has been en- 
tirely lost sight of, meet the eye of the 
traveler everywhere; and conspicuous 
among these, may be mentioned the tank 
formed for purposes of irrigation on the 
west coast, which must have covered a 
space equal to that of the Lake of Ge- 
neva. Sufficient has been said to estab- 
lish an interest in the mind ofthe trav- 
eler who delights in historical research 
and antiquarian lore, and who, if he heed 
not an occasional attack of jungle fever, 
may obtain ample and congenial occupa- 
tion in his interior explorations. Should 
he visit the country intent on hunting 
and shooting, he will be equally grati- 
fied. Game of all kinds abounds in the 
jungle, and exciting sport may be had, 
from the pursuit of the colossal ele- 
phant to a run after the meanest jackal 
—a chase after which on the open, by 
the way, with a good pair of dogs, affords 
very fair amusement in the absence of 
game of a higher order. 

Ambalams, or rest-houses, as they 
are termed, are erected at various points 
by the Government, to afford shelter and 
accommodation to travelers ; and these, 
when in remote districts, are placed un- 
der the care of the headman of the near- 
est village, whose duty it is to attend 
personally or by proxy to the wants of 
its visitors. 

The mixed character of the inhabi- 
tants, is a remarkable feature in the 
population of Ceylon. The Moormen, 
or Mohammedans, the Tamils, Malays, 
Kandyans, and the lowland Singhalese 
form the mass of the people; but many 
other nationalities are found with these, 
and they differ more or less from one 
another in language, manners, and dress. 
The observation of the rights of caste 
is rigidly maintained, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the British Govern- 
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ment to this arbitrarysystem. The Vel- 
lalah, or person of the highest--caste, 
would deem it gross contamination -to 
come in contact, or hold any communi- 
cation with one of a lower class. The 
Rodiyas, or lowest caste, are proscribed 
by all. They are not allowed the privi- 
leges of a human being, and are com- 
pelled to give notice of their approach 
to any one they meet, by loud cries, that 
the abomination of their presence may 
be avoided. Neither the males nor fe- 
males are allowed to wear any covering 
above the waist, or below the knee; and 
an infringement of this law is followed 
by any of the higher castes forcibly di- 
vesting the offenders of their garments. 
Many of the Rodiya women are hand- 
some and graceful; and appear to feel, 
as they walk along, the deprivation of 
that covering that modesty prescribes 
as necessary to the sex. 

A singular race of wild men, called 
Veddahs, inhabit the forest fastnesses 
of Bintenne. Their language —if they 
have a language—is understood by none 
but themselves, and the delivery of which 
is accompanied by the most extraordi- 
nary gestures and grimaces. They live 
on the game they kill with the bow and 
arrow, build no habitations, worship the 
devil, give no burial to their dead, and 
never willingly come into contact with 
any other race of men. Yet, miradile 
dictu, they honor the nuptial tie, and re- 
ligiously maintain their offspring. 

The ubiquitous Malabar coolies come 
in hordes from India in quest of employ- 
ment on sugar, coffee, and other planta- 
tions. They work for five cents a day, 
and save money enough, in the course 
of time, to return in comparative afflu- 
ence to their own country. But they 
are liable to great privations; and it is 
no unusual thing for the traveler to dis- 
cover one of them carefully wrapped up 
in his white cloth, apparently asleep by 
the road-side, but on further inspection 
found to be dead—dead as a door-nail 
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—from starvation or fever, or possibly 
both: nobedy knows, and no one cares 
how the event- occurred. 

The Malays—another section of the 
community—were, originally, brought 
over and incorporated into the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment; and veterans and pen- 
sioners from that corps, with their off- 
spring, have established various settle- 
ments in the island. As soldiers, they 
are an effective body of men, save when 
under the influence of d4ang, on which 
occasions they are no longer under con- 
trol, but “run a muck” at all who come 
in their way. 

The Moormen, or Mohammedans, are 
the principal traders among the natives. 
They are ever ready to deal with, and, 
if possible, to cheat their customers, 
whether they sell a precious stone, or a 
yard of long cloth. The low-country 
Singhalese differ considerably from the 
Kandyans, who inhabit the mountain 
zone. They are effeminate and good- 
looking — far better-looking than their 
women ; and the odd custom they have 
of wearing long hair made up like a 
woman’s, with a large -ortoise-shell comb 
stuck in it behind, induces one to mis- 
take the sex. Their lack of physical 
powers and courage unfit them for sol- 
diers; and the contemplated idea of 
forming a regiment of them, had, from 
this cause, to be abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment. The Tamil and Mohamme- 
dan women—when a glance can be got 
at them—are often very handsome. The 
latter are subject to the laws of the Ko- 
ran, and veil their faces from the vulgar 
gaze. Their lords are 


“Four wives allowed by law,” 


though they seldom avail themselves of 
the privilege, nor burthen themselves 
with more than one or two at a time. 
The system of Polyandry, which pre- 
vails in the Kandyan provinces, is a dis- 
grace to the Government which recog- 


nizes and tolerates it. It permits one 
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woman to be the wife of several mem- 
bers of the same family (generally of 
brothers) at one time; and this, as the 
ancient law of Kandy, the British are 
bound to maintain. The recognition of 
this unnatural system is as bad as the 
connection existing between the Gov- 
ernment and the High Priest of Bud- 
dha, the latter of whom draws a stated 
salary from the former: thus present- 
ing the anomaly of a Christian Gov- 
ernment paying a premium for idolatry. 
Like most Eastern women, the Singha- 
lese are ignorant, and grossly supersti- 
tious. They carefully consult their ora- 
cles before undertaking any work of 
importance, and the Yoostra-carra, or 
soothsayer, is quite a household institu- 
tion. He is generally a very clever 
rogue, and never fails in persuading his 
customers of his skill in prediction. It 
is very amusing to observe the assump- 
tion of gravity and wisdom that he puts 
on when consulted, and the absurd ven- 
eration paid to him by the deluded na- 
tives. But the softer sex have a worse 
enemy than the Yoostra-carra, in the 
person of the Charmer. This individ- 
ual, by a series of illegitimate proceed- 
ings, charms a young woman. The pro- 
cess he follows is this: A young lady is 
to be charmed; a lock of her hair is ob- 
tained and a portion of the nail-parings. 
An amulet is formed of these and bound 
on the person who wishes to effect the 
charm. The poor girl now begins to 
perceive that she is in the hands of her 
* pursuer, and that she could not, if she 
would, say “ Nay.” She accordingly fol- 
lows her gay Lothario wherever he wish- 
es. This is only, however, for a certain 
time, after which the force of the charm 
subsides, love abates, and is eventually 
succeeded by intense hatred. The ter- 
ror of the Evil Eye is a superstition 
prevalent in this country, and the white 
chatties hung on the gable-ends of the 
natives’ houses to counteract its bane- 
ful influence attest the strong hold this 
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idea has upon their every-day life. The. 
Charmers extend their operations to ani- 
mal life in all its forms, from the elephant 
and alligator to the snake. In Sanghalee 
an instance occurred where a young ele- 
phant was seduced from the jungle to 
the town, followed all the way by its 
mother, who uttered loud cries, but who 
was not successful in wresting her young 
from the hands of the Charmer. No riv- 
er is crossed before certain incantations 
have been performed, and then, although 
it may be swarming with alligators, the 
natives will plunge fearlessly in. The 
famous pearl-divers of Aripo never ven- 
ture to pursue their calling without at 
first observing the mystic ceremonies of 
charming the sharks, with which the 
Gulf of Manaar abounds ; and, strange 
to say, scarcely an instance has been 
known of any of the men thus employed 
having been carried off by these vora- 
cious fish, though the period of submer- 
sion averages about eighty seconds at a 
time. 

One of the greatest sources of annoy- 
ance that the traveler is subject to arises 
from the constant vicinity of the Devil- 
dancers, who profess to exorcise and 
drive out the evil spirit in a sick man. 
Whether near a town or village, or in 
the jungle, the everlasting dance is kept 
up with vigor, killing or curing the pa- 
tient, (as the case may be) and driving 
the unhappy wayfarer to the verge of 
insanity. Whena person is sick, a pro- 
fessional Devil-dancer is sent for; the 
house and premises are ornamented and 
hung with fruits; the patient is com- 
pelled to lie still, and the incantations 
commence. A song or recitation is now 
begun, ending with a chorus, accompa- 
nied by the monotonous sounds of the 
tom-tom, (or native drum) which is beat- 
en at regular intervals the whole night 
through. The Devil-dancer performs 
divers evolutions, as though struggling 
with an unseen object, and is not only 
frantic himself, but communicates his 
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emotions to the by-standers; and as for 
the invalid, he becomes fearfully excited, 
and the morning generally decides the 
result of this kill-or-cure business. Eu- 
ropeans have been known to have re- 
course to this heathenish practice, but 
with what success is not related. 
Point de Galle—the reputed Tarshish 
of the ancients—lies at the extreme 
south-west part of the island, and occu- 
pies the most favorable position for ves- 
sels to call at on their voyage to Eastern 
India, China, etc. It is by no means a 
safe harbor — indeed, it is an open road- 
stead—and as we steamed toward the 
anchorage ground, we observed one un- 
happy vessel on the rocks close at hand. 
As the pilot- boat, manned by natives, 
boarded us, the lady passengers, with 
feminine curiosity, hastened to have a 
look at them; but they were infinitely 
shocked on beholding a set of brawny, 
dark skins, almost im Juris naturalibus. 
One sensitive young lady, in particular, 
had her feelings so outraged that she 
fled, screaming, to her cabin, and de- 
clared that she would never land in a 
country where, apparently, all sense of 
propriety was lost sight of. Creditable 
as such feelings undoubtedly are, they do 
not last forever ; and it is astonishing to 
observe the zonchalance with which the 
delicate lady eventually learns to look 
upon specimens of humanity clad in 
little more than a fig-leaf. The Mansion 
House is the best hotel in Galle, and 
here the traveler can refresh himself 
with every luxury the East can afford. 
On the arrival of a steamer, the street 
opposite the hotel, and the spacious ve- 
randa, are crowded with natives vary- 
ing in language and costume, who way- 
lay the passengers at every turn, and 
urge them to purchase their wares. 
Rubies, amethysts, and emeralds daz- 
zle the eyes; and it is a somewhat diffi- 
cult matter to escape being taken in, if 
one attempts to bargain with the Moor- 
ish gem dealers. Rich as Ceylon is in 
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precious stones, a ready market is im- 
mediately found for the best, among the 
higher class of natives and the Rajahs 
of India. Inferior stones only are re- 
tained for disposal to the general public ; 
so that you seldom succeed in purchas- 
ing a really valuable gem, except at a 
price exceeding what it would have 
brought in Europe. The chance is that 
the casual purchaser gets nothing but a 
bit of glass for his money, and never 
discovers his mistake until enlightened 
by some lapidary in another part of the 
globe. 

Every thing about the old fort of Galle 
recalls the period when the Sword and 
Cross went hand in hand for the conver- 
sion and subjugation of the heathen. 
Its battlements command the approach 
by land, but are useless as a defense 
from an attack by sea—the latter con- 
tingency never having been contem- 
plated as possible by the Portuguese, 
who, at the period of the erection of this 
stronghold, were undisputed masters of 
the seas east of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The peculiar style of houses in the for- 
tress—the overhanging trees, that dif- 
fuse a grateful shade—the balmy and 
delicious atmosphere, and the strange 
conglomeration of natives and languages 
— irresistibly tend to throw an air of 
novelty and romance around, such as 
has never been before experienced ; and 
this feeling is enhanced by a visit to the 
cinnamon gardens and plantations about 
Galle. 

The drive to Colombo is the most de- 
lightful it has been my good fortune to 
take. For seventy-two miles the road 
runs along the sea-coast, bounded on 
either side by the finest cocoa-nut trees, 
which form an avenue that partially pro- 
tects the vehicle from the sun, the whcle 
distance. The roar of the Indian Ocean 
is heard, as it breaks monotonously on 
the shore; and occasional glimpses are 
caught, and vistas of the surrounding 
country, while towering aloft in the dis- 
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tance stands Adam’s Peak—a mountain 
that has for ages been the object of ven- 
eration to thousands of pilgrims from 
every part of India and Ceylon. On the 
summit of this mountain, and crowning 
its highest pinnacle, stands a temple 
dedicated to Buddha, the ascent to 
which is by means of a chain-ladder 
fastened into the rock. Here is shown 
a mark said to be a footstep, which is 
claimed by Hindoos as the imprint of 
Siva, by Mohammedans as that of Ad- 
am, by Buddhists as that of Buddha, and 
finally, by the Portuguese as that of Saint 
Thomas. Its similarity to a footprint, 
however, could ‘only be recognized by 
those devotees whose heated imagina- 
tion, under other conditions, would lead 
them to mistake chalk for cheese. Our 


vehicle was one that would scarcely pass 
muster in America, as it was clumsy and 
heavy, and evidently took it out of the 
poor horses considerably, although a 
change occurred at every eight miles of 


the road. A little by-play was necessary 
before the fresh relay could be started ; 
for they plunged and kicked furiously, 
and could only be induced to move 
ahead after the application of the twitch 
to the nose, or an unmerciful amount of 
counter-irritation to their hides. 

On every side, Nature seemed teem- 
ing with life and motion, as we journeyed 
onward past clusters of the gloriosa 
superba, orchids, and climbing plants, 
which hung in festoons from the under- 
growth. Insects of the most brilliant 
lustre hung on the leaves, or hovered 
about the trees; while birds of a varied 
and beautiful plumage flitted across our 
path. We stopped at different villages, 
where refreshments were obtained in 
the shape of coffee and rice- cakes, and 
the delicious king cocoa-nut, the water 
of which, medicated with a dash of 
cognac, I thought quite equal to cham- 
pagne. As we proceeded, a lazy rat- 
snake might be observed dragging his 
weary length across the road, or climb- 
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ing the side of some native hut, under 
no apprehension of violence, as the na- 
tives are forbidden by their religion to 
take life in any shape. This code is 
not, however, always adhered to, since 
they are readily roused to anger, and 
revenge themselves in a cruel manner 
on any thing that has injured them. 
Thus, on one occasion, while I was rid- 
ing in the jungle near Ranee, on the 
south coast, I observed a wounded alli- 
gator bound by ropes toa tree. It ap- 
pears he had committed sundry depre- 
dations on cattle; and although pierced 
by half a dozen bullets while in the wa- 
ter, he exhibited sufficient vitality to 
make extraordinary efforts to escape, 
after being dragged ashore. A batch of 
natives were amusing themselves by in- 
flicting prodigious whacks on his carcass 
with huge billets of wood, with appar- 
ently but little effect. One aggrieved 
party was in the act of making a furious 
onslaught, when the monster, by a sud- 
den flank movement, caught him right 
amidships, and sent him howling a dis- 
tance of several yards. It was manifest 
that the destroyer of cattle was not to 
be done to death by any amount of ham- 
mering: so he was left attached to the 
tree, and for a month afterward his mor- 
tal remains diffused an odor over the 
neighboring district that did not savor 
of “gales from Araby the Blest.” 

At Bentotte, the half-way house, the 
midday meal is taken, and a certain de- 
gree of rest afforded, which by this time 
has become necessary. In the cool and 
comfortable rest-house we found no diffi- 
culty in satisfying the cravings of hunger, 
and the more importunate demands of 
thirst. The river is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats, which is occasionally 
swept away or injured by heavy freshets, 
which bring down heavy pieces of tim- 
ber, and sometimes small islands, against 
the bridge. Ten miles farther on we ar- 
rived at Caltura, where are the remains 
of an old Dutch fort, and in the vicinity 
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of which are the caves where a species 
of swallow constructs the famous edible 
bird’s-nests, so much valued as a table 
luxury by the Chinese. The village is 
distinguished for its extensive arrack 
distilleries. In the vast topes of cocoa- 
nut palms from whence these distilleries 
are supplied may be seen the operations 
of the toddy-drawer, as he rapidly as- 
cends, descends, or runs along the nu- 
merous lines that connect one tree with 
another. Within eight miles of Colom- 
bo, the road runs through the cinnamon 
gardens. The aroma so much lauded by 
voyagers as emanating from this famous 
laurel is, when close to it, any thing but 
agreeable to the olfactory nerves; and 
the vaunted plant itself is by no means 
an imposing shrub. Its cultivation has 


deteriorated considerably of late years, 
owing to the monopoly at one time exer- 
cised by the Government, and subse- 
quently, to the heavy impost levied on 
the trade. Driving across the Galle- 


face, and entering the fort by the south 
gate, we arrived about four o’clock in 
Colombo, the seat of Government. The 
English society here is not such that a 
stranger will appreciate, unless he pos- 
sesses introductions of a certain charac- 
ter; but he can find ample and interest- 
ing employment for his time in rides 
and drives about Colombo and its neigh- 
borhood. 

Shortly after my arrival I accompa- 
nied a friend on a visit to his estate, a 
few miles beyond Negombo. The heat 
was intense, and the lowering of the dark, 
leaden clouds portended the setting in 
of the monsoon. After a pleasant ride 
of several miles, we reached his dunga- 
low, which stood on an eminence, just 
as a few heavy drops of rain gave notice 
of the impending storm. An aya, or 
native nurse, was carrying his child in 
the veranda as we entered; but we had 
scarcely been seated before a flash of 
lightning, followed by a terrific crash of 
thunder, struck the house. We heard a 
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scream, and the father rushed into the 
veranda. There was the ayah, lying 
stone-dead, and the infant on the ground 
a short distance from her. We picked 
the little one up, and found it uninjured. 
These tropical storms, although very vi- 
olent while they last, are of short contin- 
uance, and the effect they have in clearing 
the atmosphere is delightful. Vegetation 
revives, and animal life, which for a time 
had been dormant, breaks into renewed 
activity. The land-leeches become es- 
pecially troublesome after a shower of 
rain, when these pests of the jungle at- 
tack the traveler in myriads. Though 
he is mounted on horseback, they will 
quickly ascend the legs of the horse 
while in motion and fasten on to the 
rider before he becomes aware of their 
existence; and it is not desirable to re- 
move them until they have drunk their fill 
of blood, for fear of causing an after-sore. 
Silk leggings are the best protection, 
and are generally adopted in those dis- 
tricts where these voracious creatures 
abound. Though venomous reptiles are 
so numerous in every part of the island, 
the casualties caused by them are by 
no means so common as might be sup- 
posed. The most detestable of these, 
to my mind, were the flying frogs, so 
called from their capability of springing 
from one tree to another. They are 
green, and very poisonous, principally 
infesting remote clumps of cocoa-nut 
trees. They give vent toa most disa- 
greeable squeak as they leap from branch 
to branch, and this inharmonious sound 
jars on the nervous system of those ac- 
quainted with the habits of the reptiles. 

The highway to the coffee districts is 
the Kandy road, which at all times, but 
chiefly in the coffee season, is a scene 
of bustle and activity. Day and night, 
the dandys, drawn by the small, hump- 
backed oxen of the country, traverse 
this road, and the bells on each cause 
an everlasting jingle, broken only by the 
song of the driver, who, walking be- 
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tween the conveyance and his bullocks, 
stirs them up with a pointed stick, or 
twitches their tails to increase their 
speed. Droves of larger oxen, laden 
with coffee from the mountains, passed 
us, and occasionally a colossal elephant- 
wagon, drawn by one or two elephants 
belonging to the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment. This road, cut, as it must have 
been, at an enormous expense, opens up 
the Kandyan country through the Ka- 
duganava Pass, and presents a magnifi- 
cent specimen of engineering skill. Its 
completion made a hitherto inaccessible 
country practicable for British troops; 
and since that time no serious difficulty 
with the warlike mountaineers has oc- 
curred. The scenery, as we ascended 
the mountain pass, and thence to Kan- 
dy, is one of surpassing magnificence. 
The ancient capital of the Kings of Kan- 
dy has little to recommend it, except its 
prestige and ruins. Its greatest curios- 
ity is the Da/ada, said to be the sacred 
tooth of Buddha, for the possession of 
which have been waged innumerable 
wars, and to which unnumbered pilgrims 
have flocked in all ages to express their 
veneration. It is said by unbelievers to 
be only the tooth of a pig, after all; but 
this en assant. The Botanical Gardens 
at Peredinaia are well worth seeing, as 
they are stocked with the finest exotic 
and indigenous plants and trees to be 
found in any collection in the East. 
From Kandy to Neuera Ellia, the sani- 
tarium of Ceylon, the road is carried to 
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a height of 6,000 feet above the sea. 
The town is built on the mountain pla- 
teau, and the loftiest ranges in the vicin- 
ity give growth to the superb rhododen- 
dron, which rises to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, and is covered with a pro- 
fusion of bright crimson flowers. 

On these invigorating heights the in- 
valid coming from the plains below, can, 
if not too far gone, recruit his health 
and strength, and enjoy himself with as 
much zest as if he were in a temper- 
ate, instead of a tropical region. I shall 
never forget the pleasurable sensation I 
experienced in finding myself again in a 
climate where blankets were a necessity ; 
to wake up in the morning and discover 
the hoar-frost on the ground, and thin 
ice on the water; but, especially, once 
more to see European fruits and flowers 
around me. This sort of thing could 
only be fully appreciated by one who, 
like myself, had been broiling for years 
on the arid plains of the Deccan. It 
was a change from the howling wilder- 
ness to an elysium, and I was more than 
ever inclined to think, with the Mussul- 
man, that Ceylon must verily have been 
the original Garden of Eden. Such a 
pleasant dream could not last long. Du- 
ty demanded my presence in the dank 
and unhealthy jungles of the low coun- 
try; and Neuera Ellia henceforth to me 
would be inaccessible except as a resort 
for sickness, on medical certificate, and 
with the august permission of leave of 
absence from head - quarters. 
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THE SEQUEL TO “A SOUTH-SEA IDYL.” 


HEN people began asking me 

queer questions about my chum 
Kana-ana, some of them even hinting 
that “he might possibly have been a girl 
all the time,” I resolved to send down 
for him, and settle the matter at once. I 
knew he was not a girl, and I thought I 
should like to show him some American 
hospitality, and perhaps convert him be- 
fore I sent him back again. 

I could teach him to dress, you know ; 
to say a very good thing to your face, 
and a very bad one at your back; to 
sleep well in church, and rejoice duly 
when the preacher got at last to the 
“Amen.” I might do all this for his 
soul’s sake; but I wanted more to see 
how the little fellow was getting on. I 
missed him so terribly —his honest way 
of showing likes and dislikes; his con- 
fidence in his intuitions and fidelity to 
his friends ; and those quaint manners 
of his, so different from any thing in 
vogue this side of the waters. 

That is what I remarked when I got 
home again, and found myself growing 
as practical and prosy as ever. I awoke 
no kindred chord in the family bosom: 
on the contrary, they all said “it was of 
no use to think of it: no good could 
come out of Nazareth.” The idea of 
a heathen and his abominable idolatry 
being countenanced in the sanctity of a 
Christian home was too dreadful for any 
thing. But I believed some good might 
come out of Nazareth, and I believed 
that when it did come, it was the genu- 
ine article—worth hunting for, surely. I 
thought it all over, soberly, finally resolv- 
ing to do a little missionary work on my 
own account. So I wrote to the Colonel 


of the Royal Guards, who knows every 
body and has immense influence every- 
where, begging him to catch Kana-ana, 
when his folks weren’t looking, and send 
him to my address, marked C. O. D., for 
I was just dying to see him. That was 
how I trapped my little heathen and be- 
gan to be a missionary, all by myself. 

I informed the Colonel it was a case 
of life and death, and he seemed to real- 
ize it, for he managed to get Kana-ana 
away from his distressed relatives, (and 
their name is legion, and they live all 
over the island) fit him out in vea/ cloth- 
ing—the poor little wretch had to be 
dressed, you know; we all do it in this 
couniry—then he packed him up and 
shipped him, care of the Captain of the 
barque S——. When he arrived, I took 
him right to my room and began my mis- 
sionary work. I tried to make all the 
people love him, but I’m afraid they 
found it hard work. He wasn’t half so 
interesting up here, anyhow! I seemed 
to have been regarding him through chro- 
matic glasses, which glasses being sud- 
denly removed, I found a little dark- 
skinned savage, whose clothes fitted 
him horribly, and appeared to have no 
business there. Boots about twice too 
long—the toes being heavily charged 
with wadding; in fact, he looked per- 
fectly miserable, and I’ve no doubt he 
felt so. How he had been studying 
English on the voyage up! He wanted 
to be a great linguist, and had begun in 
good earnest. He said “good mornin’” 
as boldly as possible about seven P.M., 
and invariably spoke of the women of 
America as “him.” He dad an insane 
desire to spell; and started spelling- 
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matches with every body, at the most in- 
appropriate hours and inconvenient pla- 
ces. He invariably spelled God d-o-g; 
when duly corrected —thus, G-o-d—he 
would triumphantly shout, dog. He 
jumped at these irreverent conclusions 
about twenty times a day. 

What an experience I had, educating 
my little savage! Walking him in the 
street by the hour; answering questions 
on all possible topics; spelling up and 
down the blocks; spelling from the cen- 
tre of the city to the suburbs and back 
again, and around it; spelling one an- 
other at spellings —two latter-day peri- 
patetics on dress parade, passing to and 
fro in high and serene strata of philos- 
ophy, alike unconscious of the rudely 
gazing and insolent citizens, or the tedi- 
ous calls of labor. A spell was over 


us: we ran into all sorts of people, and 
trod on many a corn, loafing about in 
this way. Some of the victims objected 


in harsh and sinful language. I found 
Kana-ana had so far advanced in the 
acquirement of our mellifluous tongue 
as to be very successful in returning 
their salutes. I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in convincing him of the enormity 
of hiserror. The little convert thought 
it was our mode of greeting strangers — 
equivalent to their more graceful and 
poetic pass- word, “ Love to you.” 

My little cannibal wasn’t easily accus- 
tomed to his new restraints, such as 
clothes, manners, and forbidden water 
privileges. He several times started on 
his daily pilgrimage without his hat; 
once or twice, to save time, put his coat 
on next his skin; and though I finally 
so far conquered him as to be sure that 
his shirt would be worn on the inside 
instead of the outside of his trowsers, 
(this he considered a great waste of ma- 
terial) I was in constant terror of his sud- 
denly disrobing in the street and plung- 
ing into the first water we came to— 
which barbarous act would have insured 
his immediate arrest, perhaps confine- 
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ment; and that would have been the 
next thing to death in his case. 

So we perambulated the streets and 
the suburbs, daily growing into each 
other’s grace ; and I was thinking of the 
propriety of instituting a series of more 
extended excursions, when I began to 
realize that my guest was losing interest 
in our wonderful city and the possible 
magnitude of her future. 

He grew silent and melancholy; he 
quit spelling entirely, or only indulged 
in rare and fitful (I am pained to add, 
fruitless) attempts at spelling God in the 
orthodox fashion. It seemed almost as 
though I had missed my calling: cer- 
tainly, I was hardly successful as a mis- 
sionary. 

The circus failed to revive him; the 
beauty of our young women he regarded 
without interest. He was less devout 
than at first, when he used to insist 
upon entering every church we came to 
and sitting a few moments, though fre- 
quently we were the sole occupants of 
the building. He would steal away into 
remote corners of the house, and be 
gone for hours. Twice or three times, I 
discovered him in a dark closet, im puris 
naturalibus, toying with a singular shell 
strung upon a feather chain. The feath- 
ers of the chain I recognized as those of 
a strange bird held as sacred among his 
people. I began to mistrust the occa- 
sion of his malady: he believed himself 
bewitched or accursed of some one— 
a common superstition with the dark 
races. This revelation filled me with 
alarm; for he would think nothing of 
lying down to die, under the impression 
that it was his fate, and no medicine 
under the heaven could touch him fur- 
ther. 

I began telling him of my discovery, 
begging his secret from him. In vain I 
besought him. “It was his trouble; he ~ 
must go back!” I told him he should 
go back as soon as possible; that we 
would look for ourselves, and see when 
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a vessel was to sail again. I took him 
among the wharves, visiting, in turn, 
nearly all the shipping moored there. 
How he lingered about them, letting his 
eyes wander over the still Bay into the 
mellow hazes that sometimes visit our 
brown and dusty hills ! 

His nature seemed to find an affinity 
in the tranquil tides, the far- sweeping 
distances, the alluring outlines of the 
coast, where it was blended with the 
sea-line in the ever-mysterious horizon. 
After these visitations, he seemed loth 
to return again among houses and peo- 
ple: they oppressed and suffocated him. 

One day, as we were wending our way 
to the city front, we passed a specimen 
of grotesque carving, in front of a tobac- 
conist’s establishment. Kana-ana stood 
eying the painted model for a moment, 
and then, to the amazement and amuse- 
ment of the tobacconist and one or two 
by-standers, fell upon his knees before 
it, and was for a few moments lost in 
prayer. It seemed to do him a deal of 
good, as he was more cheerful after his 
invocation —for that day, at least; and 
we could never start upon any subse- 
quent excursion without first visiting 
this wooden Indian, which he evidently 
mistook for a god. 

He began presently to bring tributes, 
in the shape of small cobble-stones, 
which he surreptitiously deposited at 
the feet of his new-found deity, and 
passed on, rejoicing. His small altar 
grew from day to day, and his spirits 
were lighter as he beheld it unmolested, 
thanks to the indifference of the tobac- 
conist and the street contractors. 

His greatest trials were within the 
confines of the bath-tub. He who had 
been born to the Pacific, and reared 
among its foam and breakers, now doom- 
ed to a seven-by-three rinse-box and 
ten inches of water! He would splash 
about like a trout in a saucer, bemoan- 
ing his fate. Pilgrimages to the beach 
were his greatest delight: divings into 
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the sea, so far from town that no one 
could possibly be shocked, even with 
the assistance of an opera-glass. He 
used to implore a daily repetition of 
these cautious and inoffensive recrea- 
tions, though, once in the chilly current, 
he soon came out of it, shivering and 
miserable. Where were his warm sea- 
waves, and the shining beach, with the 
cocoa-palms quivering in the intense 
fires of the tropical day? How he miss- 
ed them and mourned for them, croon- 
ing a little chant in their praises, much 
to the disparagement of our dry hills, 
cold water, and careful people! 

In one of our singular walks, when he 
had been unusually silent, and I had 
sought in vain to lift away the gloom 
that darkened his soul, I was startled by 
a quick cry of joy from the lips of the 
young exile—a cry that was soon turned 
into a sharp, prolonged, and pitiful wail 
of sorrow and despair. We had un- 
consciously approached an art- gallery, 
the deep windows of which were beauti- 
fied with a few choice landscapes in oil. 
Kana-ana’s restless and searching eye, 
doubtless attracted by the brilliant col- 
oring of one of the pictures, seemed in 
a moment to comprehend and assume 
the rich and fervent spirit with which 
the artist had so successfully imbued his 
canvas. 

It was the subject which had at first 
delighted Kana-ana—the splendid charm 
of its manipulation which so affected 
him, holding him there wailing in the 
bitterness of a natural and incontrollable 
sorrow. The painting was illuminated 
with the mellowness of a tropical sunset. 
A transparent light seemed to transfig- 
ure the sea and sky. The artist had 


wrought a miracle in his inspiration. It 


was a warm, hazy, silent sunset forever. 
The outline of a high, projecting cliff 
was barely visible in the flood of misty 
glory that spread over the face of it—a 
cliff whose delicate tints of green and 
crimson pictured in the mind a pyramid 
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of leaves and flowers. A valley opened 
its shadowy depths through the spark- 
ling atmosphere, and in the centre of 
this veiled chasm the pale threads of 
two water-falls seemed to appear and 
disappear, so exquisitely was the dis- 
tance imitated. Gilded breakers reeled 
upon a palm-fringed shore; and the 
whole was hallowed by the perpetual 
peace of an unbroken solitude. 

I at once detected the occasion of 
Kana-ana’s agitation. Here was the val- 
ley of his birth—the cliff, the water-fall, 
the sea, copied faithfully, at that crown- 
ing hour when they are indeed super- 
naturally lovely. At that moment, the 
promise to him of a return would haye 
been mockery. He was there in spirit, 
pacing the beach, and greeting his com- 
panions with that liberal exchange of 
love peculiar tothem. Again he sought 
our old haunt by the river, watching the 
sun go down. Again he waited listless- 
ly the coming of night. 

It was a wonder that the police did 
not march us two off to the station- 
house ; for the little refugee was howling 
at the top of his lungs, while I endeav- 
ored to quiet him by bursting a sort of 
vocal tornado about his ears. I then 
saw my error. I said to myself: “I 
have transplanted a flower from the hot 
sand of the Orient to the hard clay of 
our more material world. A flower too 
fragile to be handled, if never so kind- 
ly. Day after day it has been fed, wa- 
tered, and nourished by Nature. Every 
element of life has ministered to its de- 
velopment in the most natural way. Its 
attributes are God’s and Nature’s own. 
I bring it hither, set it in our tough soil, 
and endeavor to train its sensitive ten- 
drils in one direction. There is no room 
for spreading them here, where we are 
overcrowded already. It finds no suc- 
culence in its cramped bed, no warmth 
in our practical and selfish atmosphere. 
It withers from the root upward—its 
blossoms are falling—it will die!” I 
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resolved it should not die. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no barque announced 
to sail for his island home within several 
weeks. I could only devote my ener- 
gies to keeping life in that famishing 
soul until it had found rest in the luxu- 
rious climes of its nativity. 

At last the barque arrived. We went 
at once to see her; ‘and I could hardly 
persuade the little homesick soul to come 
back with me at night. He who was the 
fire of hospitality and obliging to the ut- 
termost, at home, came very near to mu- 
tiny just then. 

It was this civilization that had wound- 
ed him, till the thought of his easy and 
pleasurable life among the barbarians 
stung him to madness. Should he ever 
see them again, his lovers ?— ever climb 
with the goat-hunters among the clouds 
yonder ?—or bathe, ride, or sport, as he 
used to, till the day was spent and the 
night come? 

Those little booths near the wharves, 
where shells, corals, and gold-fish are on 
sale, were favorite haunts of Kana-ana’s 
during the last few days he spent here. 
I would leave him seated on a box or 
barrel by one of those epitomes of Ocean- 
ica, and return two hours later, to find 
him seated as I had left him, and singing 
some weird #a/é—some legend of his 
home. These musical diversions were 
a part of his nature, and a very grave 
and sweet part of it, too. A few words, 
chanted on a low note, began the song, 
when the voice would suddenly soar up- 
ward with a single syllable of exceeding 
sweetness, and there hang trembling in 
bird-like melody till it died away with 
the breath of the singer. 

Poor, longing soul! I would you had 
never left the life best suited to you— 
that liberty which alone could give ex- 
pression to your wonderful capacities. 
Not many are so rich in instincts to read 
Nature; to translate her revelations; to 
speak of her as an orator endowed with 
her surpassing eloquence. 
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It will always be a sad effort, thinking 
of that last night together. There are 
hours when the experiences of a life- 
time seem compressed and crowded to- 
gether. One grows a head taller in his 
soul at such times, and perhaps gets 
suddenly gray as with a fright, also. 

Kana-ana talked and talked in his 
pretty, broken English, telling me of a 
thousand charming secrets; expressing 
all the natural graces that at first attract- 
ed me to him, and imploring me over 
and over to return with him and dwell 
in the antipodes. How near I came to 
resolving, then and there, that I would 
go, and take the consequences—how 
very near I came to it! He passed the 
night in coaxing, promising, entreating ; 
and was never more interesting or lova- 
ble. It took just about all the moral 
courage allotted me to keep on this side 
of barbarism on that eventful occasion ; 
and in the morning Kana-ana sailed, 
with a face all over tears, and agony, 
and dust. 

I begged him to select something for 
a remembrancer; and of all that inge- 
nuity can invent and art achieve he 
chose a metallic chain for his neck— 
chose it, probably, because it glittered 
superbly, and was good to string charms 
upon. He gave me the greater part of 
his wardrobe, though it can never be of 
any earthly use to me, save as a memo- 
rial of a passing joy in a life where joys 
seem to have little else to do than be 
brief and palatable. 

He said he “should never want them 
again ;” and he said it as one might say 
something of the same sort in putting by 
some instrument of degradation: con- 
scious of renewed manhood, but remem- 
bering his late humiliation, and bowing 
to that remembrance. 

So Kana-ana and the barque, and all 
that I ever knew of genuine, spontane- 
ous, and unfettered love, sailed into the 
west, and went down with the sun ina 
glory of air, sea, and sky, trebly glorious 
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that evening. I shall never meet the 
sea when it is bluest without thinking of 
one who is its child and master. I shall 
never see mangoes and bananas without 
thinking of him who is their brother, 
born and brought up with them. I shall 
never smell cassia, or clove, or jessa- 
mine, but a thought of Kana-ana will be 
borne upon their breath. A flying skiff, 
land in the far distance rising slowly, 
drifting sea-grasses, a clear voice bur- 
dened with melody —all ‘belong to him, 
and are a part of him. 

I resign my office. I think that, per- 
haps, instead of my having converted 
the little cannibal, he may have convert- 
ed me. I am sure, at least, that if we 
two should begin a missionary work upon 
one another, I should be the first to ex- 
perience the great change. I sent my 
convert home, feeling he wasn’t quite so 
good as when I first got him; and I 
truly wish him as he was. 


= * * * * es 


I can see you, my beloved —sleeping, 
naked, in the twilight of the west. The 
winds kiss you with pure and fragrant 
lips. The sensuous waves invite you to 
their embrace. Earth again offers you 
her varied store: partake of her offer- 
ing, and be satisfied. Return, O troubled 
soul! to your first and natural joys: they 
were given you by the Divine hand that 
can do no ill. In the smoke of the sac- 
rifice ascends the prayer of your race. 
As the incense fadeth and is scattered 
upon the winds of heaven, so shall your 
people separate, never more to assemble 
among the nations. So perish your su- 
perstitions, your necromancies, your an- 
cient arts of war, and the unwritten epics 
of your kings. 

Alas, Kana-ana! As the foam of the 
sea you love; as the fragrance of the 
flower you worship, shall your precious 
body be wasted, and your untrammeled 
soul pass to the realms of your fathers. 

Our day of communion is over. Be- 
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hold how Night extends her wings to 
cover you from my sight! She may, in- 
deed, hide your presence—she may with- 
hold from me the mystery of your fu- 
ture—but she can not take from me that 
which I have: she can not rob me of 
the rich influences of your past. 
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Dear comrade, pardon and absolve 
your spiritual adviser for seeking to re- 
mold so delicate and original a soul as 
yours; and though neither prophet nor 
priest, I yet give you the kiss of peace 
at parting, and the benediction of un- 
ceasing love. 





“DEAD BROKE.” 


T has been generally accepted that 

one of the most unpleasant positions 
in which it is possible for a reasonably 
modest young man to be placed, is to 
find himself in an inland town of a few 
thousand inhabitants, an entire stran- 
ger, without money or letters of credit. 
Of course this remark does not apply 
to the latitude of California, as Califor- 
nia was three or four years ago, and 
even now is in her remote mountain lo- 
calities. In that happy State, in the or- 
dinary course of things, every man was 
almost certain to be destitute of ready 
cash more than once in a twelvemonth, 
and any one having ready cash consider- 
ed it not only a duty, but a real pleasure, 
to relieve the wants of the unlucky by the 
quasi loan of a “stake” of the size of a 
double eagle or “slug ;”’ for he who was 
in luck to-day might be among the unfor- 
tunates of to-morrow, and would expect 
a like favor from any one, stranger or 
acquaintance, whom he found in funds. 
Repayment of loans of this kind was 
not expected, but collection was made 
from any one who was flush when the 
loaner was needy; and payment was 
made by the recipient of the favor, when 
he was flush, to whomsoever he found in 
need. Thus, much kindness was done, 
and in many instances suffering relieved, 
by the transfer of this floating accom- 
modation. But these pleasant times are 
fast passing away, never to return; and 
California, from the influx of its new pop- 


ulation — who bring with them the ideas 
of meum et tuum early inculcated by 
thrifty parents and habits—is rapidly 
becoming as unpleasant a locality for 
the moneyless as any portion of the 
“States.” 

Neither does the remark apply to the 
rural populations of the North-west. 
Without the expenditure of a dollar, a 
man who has eyes to see, and a tongue 
to speak of that which he has seen, may 
travel from the Alleghanies to the Black 
Hills, and, by accepting hospitality, con- 
fer a favor upon the host and his family, 
who freely minister to his wants. Hospi- 
tality to strangers and loyalty to country 
and to God, is the rule with these strong 
men and women. But it is not this rule 
alone which gives welcome to the way- 
farer. They listen with gratified curi- 
osity to stories of city life, the habits of 
other people, or the gossip of the world ; 
and he who can instruct or amuse with 
these subjects, or any other, is heartily 
welcome to the food with which that fat 
land teems in superfluous abundance ; 
to soft, refreshing repose in beds which 
are the housewife’s pride; and, it may 
be, to a sly nip of old Bourbon or Rye, 
as a refresher after the fatigues of trav- 
el, or as an appetizer for breakfast. 

Nor is it applicable to the landlord of 
the village tavern in that portion of the 
nation. Excepting court-weeks, election 
days, and days of political meetings, he 
has little else to employ his time than 
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dream over old newspapers, doze after 
dinner, gossip with his neighbors, sup- 
ply the wants of any who may be sick 
and in need, and generally, to supervise 
the village concerns. To him the un- 
fortunate wayfarer, upon whose face Na- 
ture has stamped her impress of integ- 
rity, may tell his tale of misdirected or 
delayed remittances, with entire confi- 
dence that his statements will be re- 
ceived unquestioned, and that in that 
quiet and comfortable tavern he will find 
a home until his affairs become satis- 
factorily arranged, be the time required 
therefor weeks or months. There he 
will meet neither sneer nor innuendo to 
add to his unrest; and when at length 
he is ready to leave, and cheerfully pays 
his very moderate bill, his good host 
shakes his hand heartily and bids him 
“‘Good-by, God bless you,” without the 
air of one conscious of having done a won- 
derfuily meritorious action, or manifest- 
ed a sad disregard of his own interests. 

O land of the brave North-west !— 
wide -spreading, glorious valley of the 
Mississippi ! —land of broad streams, of 
hill and plain and grand prairies !—land 
of strong arms and true hearts, and hu- 
man blessings !—it matters not where 
thy children may wander, how fair the 
scenes or bright the sun of other climes, 
in moments of reflection, in the quiet of 
night, their hearts turn to thee with the 
strong yearnings of filial devotion: with 
thee are their aspirations—for thee their 
prayers. 

But there are, or—to speak with great- 
er accuracy —some twelve years since 
there were, many towns (called cities) of 
the South which were almost isolated — 
and insulafed too, for that matter — with 
which postal contmunications were nei- 
ther frequent nor regular, and whose 
whole world of interest was bounded by 
the speeches and votes of their Member 
of Congress, the price of cotton, the value 
of “niggers,” and the supply of whisky. 

In each of these towns was one, or may 
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be two great men, who gave moral and 
social tone to the inhabitants ; who were 
the satellites of the Member, or of some 
one who aspired to the honor of becom- 
ing a Member; a few shopkeepers and 
mechanics ; the proprietors of one or two 
restaurants and ill kept hotels; the re- 
mainder of the population being com- 
pounded of “niggers,” dogs, and poor 
whites—more ignorant and as much en- 
slaved as the negro himself. 

The occupations of this population 
were as various as its composition. The 
great man called early in the morning at 
his hotel for his usual “cocktail” to 
settle his stomach, somewhat disordered 
by the numerous “cocktails” and other 
compounds of the preceding evening. 
At his breakfast, and for an hour there- 
after, he read a newspaper, if he had 
been so fortunate as to lay his hands on 
a late one; or, better still, he conned 
over the letter or recent speech of “his 
Member.” Having from these intellect- 
ual resources obtained a day’s supply of 
knowledge, he sallied out to make his 
daily rounds; to ventilate his acquisi- 
tions, to the enlightenment of his neigh- 
bors, and to laud the position and the 
achievements of “his Member,” which 
were usually closed with the remark, 
“A gentleman, sir, a thorough gentle- 
man — of high chivalry, and a true friend 
of the South.” 

As much talking, especially in a social 
way, is provocative of thirst, the veranda 
of the hoteli—commonplace people would 
have called it the “tavern porch” —was 
usually resorted to as convenient for seat 
and shade, and also, and not least, be- 
cause it was near the base of supplies. 
To allay the thirst, sundry decoctions of 
drink were demanded and consumed, in 
all of which, however, the main ingredi- 
ent was whisky: whether it was “cock- 
tail,” “julep,” “toddy smash,” “grog,” 
or raw, whisky was the staple, the bal- 
ance being merely embellishment. And 
thus passed his day—and his day was 
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carried far into the night —and thus was 
passing, and would pass, his life. Noth- 
ing accomplished, nothing done, that had 
earned for him a night’s repose, or would 
earn for him repose in that coming night. 
The shop-keeper—I beg his pardon, the 
merchant —dickered calicoes and other 
stuffs for ginseng and like “truck,” which 
was convertible in another market; and 
by talking generously, and acting penu- 
riously, was gaining for himself a shady 
nook, from which, in ease, he could look 
down upon his little world. The car- 
penter repaired the broken roof, or nail- 
ed a new plank on the decaying house. 
His skill was seldom required to build 
a new one. The blacksmith shod the 
mules, or sharpened the plows. The 
“nigger” was busy doing errands, and 
playing with the dogs, while the “poor 
white” did the dirty labor of the “nig- 
ger.” The landlord made frequent calls 
upon his barkeeper for legitimate serv- 
ice, and presided over his dinners, of 
which the principal dish was “bacon and 
greens,” or “pork and cabbage” — “ By 
——,, sir, the finest dinner in the world, 
sir; the finest dinner in the world, sir, 
for a gentleman” — with all the haughty 
insolence of a blackguard conferring a 
favor. 

The advent of a stranger into one of 
these towns was an affair of importance ; 
and it was one of the first responsibili- 
ties of the great man to fully inform him- 
self of the opinions and purposes of the 
new-comer, the proposed length of his 
stay, and to determine whether he was a 
proper person to be received into the 
“bosom of society” — which, literally 
construed, means whether he should eat 
his “bacon and greens,” occasionally, 
with some one of the families of the in- 
habitants, or be left to relish that de- 
lightful dish as best he could at the table 
of the public-house. 

At the time of which I write, the first 
and most important inquiry was as to 
the opinions of the stranger on the agi- 
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tating question of slavery; and it mat- 
tered not what his other qualities or rec- 
ommendations might be, if there was 
any doubt of his entire orthodoxy on 
this most delicate point, not only was 
companionship declined alike by the cul- 
tivated and the ignorant, but food and 
shelter were peremptorily denied him. 
If, however, the stranger was found right 
on the negro question, he was then ex- 
amined as to his family. Was he of the 
F.F.’s, or of a lower order? If not of 
the first rank, inquiry was then directed 
toward his property qualifications, as 
something which would qualify his de- 
fective social s¢atus. If in this he was 
wanting, his case was bad: if his purse 
was empty, God help him! for in none 
other would he find help there. 

My friend, were you ever “dead broke” 
in sucha place? You were not?—Then 
be grateful to a kind fortune which has 
spared you from a misery so profound ! 
What! you were?—I sympathize with 
you; I weep over you; I rejoice with 
you as one rescued from the very verge 
of the grave! Your escape was won- 
derful, miraculous! Let me touch your 
hand, and recall your sorrows ! 

Your name is Smith—of course, it is 
also John. There are Smythes bearing 
other designations; there are Smithers 
christened differently, they, like their 
names, being of the illegitimate line of 
the Smiths; but there never was, and 
there never will be, any true son of the 
legitimate Smiths, whose name is not 
John. You were traveling for informa- 
tion and instruction as to the general 
condition of your country; you are in 
easy circumstances at home —all the 
Smiths are in easy circumstances at 
home; you had directed remittances to 
meet you at a city, which, from the im- 
portance attached to it in the State and 
its sounding title, you were led to sup- 
pose a place of real importance—a great 
error of yours, into which young men 
are prone to fall. 
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When you arrived your cash was run- 
ning low, but you expected to find funds 
awaiting you, or to receive them soon 
after your arrival. Well! your funds 
had not arrived, and of course you were 
delayed; which was not unpleasant, as 
you could readily engage your time in 
the examination of what was to be seen 
around you: there is always, in every 
small place, a few days’ employment of 
that kind. 

You were waited upon by the “great 
man,” and passed the usual examination 
apologetically. You were not received 
into the “bosom of society ;” your name 
was against you, and the condition of 
your purse was dependent upon your 
unsupported assertion and forbade that ; 
but you were to be endured until fur- 
ther developments should fully show 
what you really were. 

You drank occasionally with the 4a- 
bitués of the hotel, once or twice hob- 
nobbed with the landlord, smoked your 
cigar at your leisure, and was entirely 
willing to show yourself a good fellow, 
as you knew you were, desiring to enjoy 
yourself, and do injury to none. You 
were not particular as to economy ; for, 
of course, your friends had not neglected 
your draft, and you knew they would not 
dishonor it. There was another mistake 
of a young man. When funds are grow- 
ing low, one should be prudent until the 
expected supplies are received. How- 
ever implicit and well founded may be 
one’s reliance upon friends, yet when 
foreign facilities, as express companies 
or mails, intervene between one and 
one’s friends, there may be vexatious 
disappointments. One should always 
be careful of what one has in hand: 
that, at least, is certain—all else is un- 
certain. 

Well! as time passed on, your more 
intimate acquaintance with the city show- 
ed you that the postal facilities were 
very defective, and extremely unreliable. 
Your funds did not arrive as expect- 
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ed, and your last dollar was expended. 
Then, for the first time, you felt the un- 
pleasantness of your position; but no 
matter !—of course, it would only last 
for a day or two; it would be merely 
temporary, and for the future you would 
be more careful. But the unpleasant- 
ness was not so fleeting. Day after day 
passed, and the days grew into weeks, 
and you still waited and waited in vain, 
and without any means of relief. 

In the meantime, your position had 
materially changed. You were no longer 
asked to drink or smoke by the hotel 
loungers ; in fact, they no longer spoke 
to you with their first kindly courtesy. 
To be sure, you had not any of the easy 
cheerfulness necessary to the enjoyment 
of a glass or cigar, nor was there any 
thing in their manner which would jus- 
tify a quarrel; but you felt its unpleas- 
antness, nevertheless. The landlord, 
also, more than once had spoken —and 
recently, very plainly—of your bill; had 
hinted of vagrants generally, and loafers 
specifically; upon pretext of expected 
guests, had your baggage removed from 
No. 5—a comfortable room adjoining 
the parlor—to No. 99, a very uncom- 
fortable den connected with the roof; 
and had cautioned you that payment 
must be forthcoming by Saturday, or 
you would be arrested, and, of course, 
incarcerated in jail with other felons. 
How could it be otherwise? Every one 
knew you were “broke,” and nearly every 
one suspected something worse of you 
than that. Who would become security 
for you?—or, even if you were free, 
who would permit you to become an in- 
mate of his house? Your position had 
become worse than unenviable: it was 
most decidedly unpleasant. 

Had you anticipated any thing of the 
kind, you would have provided for it; 
but at first you had treated your disap- 
pointment as singularly unexpected, and 
one from which a day or two would re- 
lieve you; and as the days of disap- 
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pointment increased, so, aiso, naturally 
would approach nearer the hour of your 
relief—in fact, for a day or two more, it 
was not worth while to harass yourself 
— until, at last, you found that the time 
had passed at which you could make 
any possible provision for your wants ; 
for you were marked and known as a 
doubtful person, whom no one would 
employ or trust. 

At first, you had gone to the post- 
office, and inquired with confidence for 
the mail of Mr. John Smith; but as, 
from time to time, you received the same 
answer—“ Nothing for Mr. Smith” — 
your confidence began to fail you; your 
manner became more subdued; and as, 
at length, in bitter disappointment, you 
had turned away from the office with a 
sickening sensation, you have said to 
yourself: “Surely, it will be here to- 
morrow ; surely, they have not forgotten 
and abandoned me!” 

But you had not yet reached the low- 
est depth of your misfortune; for, as 
this deferring of hope sickens the heart, 
so its continued deferment increases the 
sickness, and with you it had increased 
to such an intensity that your confidence 
in friends, in all benign influences, hu- 
man and divine, and even your own 
self-respect, were fast failing you. You 
began to doubt your own integrity, and 
to question yourself if you were not 
really the rascal you were supposed to 
be; whether the whole idea of your ex- 
pecting funds was not a delusion, and 
you a worthless impostor. 

When, impelled by hunger, you crept 
shrinkingly into the dining-room, and 
sunk upon a chair, you desired to re- 
main invisible to every eye; you dread- 
ed observation; and as you put the un- 
savory food into your mouth, you felt 
you were committing a kind of larceny, 
and wondered if the landlord would per- 
mit you to complete your unpalatable 
meal. If you wanted any thing, you 
waited until you caught the eye of the 
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servant, and beckoned him— not trust- 
ing yourself to call him—and when at 
length he did respond, it was with an air 
that plainly told you that you had no 
right to his services, as you could not 
pay for them; or, if you passed into the 
streets, you carried that same shrinking 
feeling with you, and wished you could 
escape observation. Even the very dogs, 
as they barked at you, did it in a con- 
temptuous manner, their voices seem- 
ing to articulate “Broke, broke,” as 
if they, too, were cognizant of the un- 
pleasant fact; and when you reached 
the post-office and submissively caught 
the eye of the clerk—speaking had ceas- 
ed long since—he, without looking at 
his packages, merely said, “ Nothing,” 
in a snappish manner, as if to say you 
were persistingly annoying him with your 
presence when you knew you were not 
expecting —in fact, had no Tight to ex- 
pect—to find a letter there. With a 
sinking heart, you turned away to hide 
yourself in the desolation of your gar- 
ret, until to- morrow should renew simi- 
lar scenes, and with like results; and 
thus, in sorrow—how great, none but he 
who has experienced can tell—had worn 
away the weary days, and in so wearing, 
had sapped your young vitality, and, as 
with a hot iron, had seared your young 
and trusting humanity, until at length 
endurance itself was exhausted, and 
could endure no more. There is many 
an instance in which “causeless” sui- 
cides have been the wonder of the mul- 
titude for a day, and in many of the in- 
stances the causes were not apparent, 
and have never transpired; but could 
we closely trace a few of the last weeks, 
or even days, of the dead, and look into 
his inner life, the wonder would cease. 
A thousand causes may exist, in which 
the human heart in loneliness has strug- 
gled, and hoped, and suffered, and en- 
dured, until, maddened and despairing 
beneath the heavy burden, it has turned 
to death as a refuge; and in many, per- 
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haps all these instances, a kindly word or 
smile of sympathy and encouragement, 
if happily displayed by an ordinary ac- 
quaintance, or even the passer-by, would 
have saved that human soul. You turn- 
ed away from the discourteous clerk, and 
sought your garret to feed upon your 
despair, with the determination that you 
would endure one day longer, and if on 
to-morrow it was again to be as thus far 
it had been, you would not live. Andon 
that last morning, with quiet, but deter- 
mined steps, you took your way to the 
office. 

The sun shone brightly, but you cared 
not; men and women pursued their av- 
ocations, but you heeded them not: your 
whole interest was involved in the sin- 
gle fact, “Has itcome?” Having reach- 
ed the “delivery,” in a decided manner 
you asked the attendant fora letter. He 
did not give you his usual answer, but 
turned toward the proper receptacle, and 


selecting from his bundle one package, 
he handed it toward you. You snatched 
it hastily, tore open the envelope, un- 
folded the contents, and your long ex- 
pected and despaired-of remittance was 
in your hand, before your eyes, with all 


its great wealth of rescued life. At the 
sight, as if a mighty weight was removed 
from your shoulders, your form straight- 
ened, your cheek flushed, your breast 
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expanded, your eye fairly gleamed with 
renewed fire ; and, with compressed lip, 
you strode out manfully for the hotel. 
All who saw you noticed the change, 
and attributed it to the right cause: they 
knew you had money and were all right 
in your claims, and some, perhaps, con- 
gratulated you, and expressed regret 
that they had entertained doubts of you. 
Unheeding all, hating all, you still march- 
ed on. The landlord saw you, and in- 
stinctively became aware of the fact that 
you were in funds. He spoke to you in 
his jolly, vulgar way, and informed you 
that he had just removed your baggage 
into No. 5, which had become vacant 
within the hour, and that he was really 
glad he could again make you more 
comfortable. With a bitter curse upon 
No. 5 and its proprietor, you demanded 
your bill, seized the first conveyance 
that money could procure, and, with ex- 
ecrations upon all, you hastened to es- 
cape from that house of torture, within 
which your life had been almost wrung 
from you. 

Your hair is prematurely gray, and I 
see, too, that lines of care have traced 
themselves deeply in the corners of your 
eye and upon your cheek, as recorded 
evidence of what you suffered in that 
sad time during which you were “dead 
broke.” 
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HE geographers of the fifteenth 

century had very artless ideas of 
the shape and size of the planet about 
which the child of to-day is so mathe- 
matically certain in his knowledge; but 
still it had been observed that oceans 
bounded the dry land, and they had, 
moreover, a prophetic sense that some 
communication existed between those 
great seas of whose real extent they 
were so ignorant. Hence, the Portu- 
guese, the chief navigators of the times, 
prevented by the narrow Isthmus of 
Suez from sailing direct to the Indian 
Ocean, were unremitting in their en- 
deavors to discover a sea-route to In- 


dia, hoping thereby to open a more ex- 
tended commerce than had hitherto been 
carried on across the continent of Asia 
by a class of merchants, who, in our 
degenerate days, would be denominated 


peddlers. In this pursuit they were 
actively examining the western shores 
of Africa for a strait or sea leading into 
the Indian Ocean, at the same time that 
Columbus, having persuaded the doc- 
tors of Salamanca of the rotundity of 
the earth, was, under the patronage of 
Spain, pursuing a course which he be- 
lieved would bring him to the eastern 
shores of Asia. 

Out of this search for the Indies arose 
a monopoly which appears, even to the 
American eye, of astounding magnitude, 
and throws into the shade such trifling 
corporations as Pacific railroads and 
steamship companies. This stupendous 
monopoly was not founded upon land 
grants, but was created by Pope Alex- 
ander VI, consenting to divide the sea 
between the two before-mentioned pow- 
ers, Portugal and Spain. Thirty-eight 
years before the discovery of America 


by Columbus, Pope Nicholas V, in the 
hope of enriching the Church and ac- 
quiring territories for missionary labor, 
had issued a bull, granting the Portu- 
guese the exclusive right to the naviga- 
tion and commerce of all waters, and the 
conquest of all lands, discovered by them 
in the search for an entrance to the In- 
dian seas. 

When, however, Columbus returned 
from his first voyage, firm in the belief 
that he had reached the eastern shores 
of Asia, the triumphant sovereigns of 
Spain demanded of the successor of 
Nicholas the same grant that had been 
previously accorded to Portugal by their 
former spiritual monarch: which demand 
was acceded to without hesitation. But 
the two rival powers at once perceived 
that a serious conflict of rights might 
arise out of these similar Papal grants ; 
and in order to secure themselves against 
future imbroglios, held a convention at 
Tordesillas, in the year 1494, where 
they entered into an agreement called a 
“Treaty of Partition of the Ocean.” 
By this treaty the Portuguese were enti- 
tled to possession and dominion over all 
the seas and territories not already be- 
longing to a Christian prince or people, 
which they should discover east of a 
meridian line passing 370 leagues west 
of the Cape Verd Islands. In a like 
manner, Spain had equal authority over 
all seas and lands discovered, not Chris- 
tianized, west of the established line. 

Think of that, ye modern railroad and 
steamship kings, and ye oppressed peo- 
ples who groan under monopolies of all 
kinds! These unsophisticated sover- 
eigns never doubted the Pope’s right to 
give away the largest portion of the 
earth’s surface; nor did their Catholic 
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neighbors, although they were so hope- 
lessly left out of the bargain. The con- 
tracting parties themselves, overlooking 
the fact—then unfamiliar—of the earth’s 
rotundity, made no provision for the 
chance of meeting, which their ships, 
sailing in opposite directions from the 
fixed meridian, would have. With this 
understanding of their separate claims, 
both Spain and Portugal continued to 
prosecute their search for the passage 
to India. Five years after the treaty of 
Tordesillas, the Portuguese rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, and reaching In- 
dia, achieved a distinction for which 
they had long striven with commenda- 
ble courage and enterprise. 

Meanwhile, Columbus had made sev- 
eral voyages to the supposed east coast 
of Asia, without discovering his mis- 
take, or ever knowing that he had set 
foot upon a continent; dying, at last, in 
the belief that the islands he had dis- 
covered fringed an Old instead of a New 
World. His last voyage had, indeed, 
been made in the hope of finding a pas- 
sage through the West Jndies to the 
East Indies, in order that he might lay 
at the feet of the Spanish sovereigns 
some of the wealth of that opulent re- 
gion of the earth, and thus silence the 
slanders against himself which were 
poisoning his peace in Spain. Dying 
before this was accomplished, it was left 
for more fortunate men, whose connec- 
tion with his great enterprise had brought 
into notice, to lay before the world the 
magnitude of his discovery, as well as 
to find a way to the Orient by sailing 
toward the west, according to his belief 
and fnstructions. 

In 1513, Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, 
Governor of the Colony of Darien, dis- 
covered what he supposed to be the In- 
dian Ocean. Led by native guides, who 
assured him that two oceans might be 
seen at one and the same time from the 
summit of a certain high mountain, he 
undertook an excursion, which, in that 
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day, must have more than equaled the 
modern and better known engineering 
exploit of Lieutenant Strain and party. 
Certainly, the noble Spaniard did not 
cross the Isthmus, in the day of no rail- 
roads, without a very considerable share 
of rugged experiences. But he belonged 
to a class of adventurers, the hardiest 
and most gallant the world ever saw; 
and his reward was the sight which 
had been promised him: a view of two 
oceans at one time. Not satisfied with 
beholding, he descended to the shore of 
the new ocean, which he hoped and be- 
lieved was the true object of years of 
solicitude and search; and wading into it 
waist deep, took possession of it, and of 
all the lands washed by it, for the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. 

But the dominion of an ocean which 
could not be entered from the Atlantic 
was not only unprofitable: it was tanta- 
lizing to the last degree. After satisfy- 
ing themselves that no communication 
by water existed between the two oceans 
in the neighborhood of the Isthmus, the 
Spaniards renewed the search along the 
coast of the continent, until, in 1520, 
Fernando Magellan, a Portuguese in the 
Spanish service; discovered, entered, and 
passed through the strait at the south- 
ern extremity of the American continent, 
which has ever since borne his name. 
This remarkable exploit—remarkable, 
whether for its daring or its success— 
opened, indeed, a western route to In- 
dia—a route, however, which, from the 
account given of its intricacy, its extra- 
ordinary tides, strong winds, and severe 
cold, did not recommend itself particu- 
larly to the navigators of the sixteenth 
century. They could not at once accus- 
tom themselves to the greatly augmented 
idea of the earth’s extent of surface, 
which the discoveries of the preceding 
quarter of a century had forced upon 
them. Neither were their ships of a 
kind well fitted for the perils of so long 
a voyage as that to the Philippine Isl- 
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ands, whither Magellan had piloted the 
way. ‘ 

The failure to find any shorter or less 
difficult route than that through Magel- 
lan’s Strait, somewhat dampened the 
ardor of Spain in pursuit of the East 
Indian commerce. A difficulty had aris- 
en, too, with Portugal, growing out of 
the definiteness of the treaty of Torde- 
sillas on the one hand, and its indefi- 
niteness on the other: in the first in- 
stance, from the fact that the meridian 
agreed upon crossed the continent of 
South America so as to give the Portu- 
guese a right to a large extent of terri- 
tory whose coast projected eastward of 
the line of partition of the ocean ; on the 
other hand, the Portuguese disputed the 
right of Spain to the Molucca Islands, 
and the port of Macao, in China; yet, 
as no boundary was set in this direction, 
they could only found their claim upon 
priority of possession. After many col- 
lisions and disputes, extending over a 
period of a dozen years, Spain finally 
purchased the Molucca Islands for a 
sum of over $3,000,000. 

In the meantime, Spain had run a high 
career of conquest and glory. Hernando 
Cortez, in less than three years, had 
discovered, conqtiered, and robbed the 
wealthy Mexican Empire. Spanish col- 
onies were extending along the coast of 
South America, Spanish ships were trad- 
ing to the Philippine Islands; and, by 
1535, or in less than half a century after 
the discovery of the New World, the 
rich and proud empire of Peru had also 
succumbed to the invader. The shock- 
ing cruelty and injustice practiced by the 
courtiers of a “most Catholic” sover- 
eign toward the inhabitants of subjugat- 
ed America, blur the pages of history 
with a bloody stain; yet the guilt of 
their atrocities sat lightly enough on the 
consciences of Spain’s gay cavaliers. 
They might, for a consideration, have 
procured the saying of masses for Pagan 
souls; but for Pagan bodies they had 
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not the slightest consideration, nor for 
Pagan anguish the slightest compassion. 

The great desire of Spain which still 
remained to be realized, was the finding 
of some more direct route to India than 
that around the southern extremity of 
South America. The difficulty of pros- 
ecuting such a search from the ports of 
Old Spain, in vessels of from fifteen to 
a hundred tons’ burden, was very great. 
Yet it was in such mere yachts that the 
extraordinary voyages of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were accom- 
plished. The possession of Mexico, or 
New Spain, by Cortez, however, tended 
greatly to lessen the difficulty. From 
Mexican ports, vessels were fitted out 
and dispatched both to trade in the In- 
dian Seas, and to make discoveries in 
the North Pacific—especially, to look 
for the much-desired passage into the 
Atlantic, which was now believed to ex- 
ist farther to the north than it had hith- 
erto been sought. In order to inspire 
his servants with zeal in discovery, 
Charles V created Cortez a grandee of 
Castile and Captain-General of New 
Spain. He was also made Marquis of 
the Valley of Oaxaca, and lord of im- 
mense tracts of land, as well as the port 
of Tehuantepec, and empowered to dis- 
cover and conquer any countries which 
he could—but at his own expense !—be- 
ing allowed one- twelfth of all the gold, 
silver, pearls, and other riches derivable 
from his conquests. 

The bargain proved to be a better one 
for Charles V than for Hernando Cor- 
tez, since to that avaricious monarch 
were to belong all the countries subju- 
gated, with eleven-twelfths of their rich- 
es; and the people were to be Christian- 
ized, and turned into good and peaceable 
subjects of his Majesty, at no cost to 
himself; while Cortez had all the trou- 
ble of conducting and supporting the 
necessary expeditions —a responsibility 
which finally crushed him by its natural 
weight. Annoyed by a powerful rival, 
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impoverished by the cost of building ves- 
sels and employing men, wounded by 
the indifference and ingratitude of his 
sovereign, the famous conqueror of Mex- 
ico was himself at last conquered by cir- 
cumstances, and returned to Spain to 
die in poverty and comparative obscuri- 
ty—an eminent instance of the heartless 
policy of Spanish monarchs. 

It is not the object of this article to 
recount the various expeditions by which 
the western coast of Mexico was sur- 
veyed, and the peninsula of Lower Calli- 
fornia discovered; such portions of his- 
tory being more or less familiar to the 
general reader. But there is a romance 
about the discoveries, real and pretend- 
ed, extending over a period of more than 
two hundred years, during which navi- 
gators continued their search fora north- 
west passage to India, which reads like 
the most extravagant fiction. That much 
which the public were then called upon 
to believe concerning the New World 
was fiction of an extravagant kind, was 
proven, even during the period mention- 
ed. But the fictions themselves remain, 
as interesting to us now in the character 
of romance, as they were at first to a 
credulous army of adventurers, who had 
faith enough in their reality to undertake 
to test it. 

Of the numerous camards which the 
wonderful success of Cortez, in seizing 
and pillaging Mexico, gave rise to, one 
of the earliest was the report of the four 
survivors of Panfilo Navarez’ expedi- 
tion to Florida, in 1527. After the de- 
struction of the expedition, and the death 
of their comrades by shipwreck, hunger, 
and Indian vengeance, the four survi- 
vors wandered for nine years through 
the dense forests of that country border- 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico and the Mis- 
sissippi River, and across the sandy des- 
erts west of the Rio Grande, until finally 
they reached the cities of Mexico, and 
joined their own countrymen, who were 
filled with wonder at the sight of the 
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wanderers, as well as with curiosity to 
hear their story. 

It does not appear that these men — 
three of whom were Spaniards, and the 
fourth a Moor—ever asserted that they 
had seen with their own eyes any thing 
other than savage life and poverty in all 
their travels. They did relate, however, 
that the natives with whom they had 
conversed, had given them accounts of 
a country farther to the north, which 
contained large and beautiful cities, and 
a numerous population of wealthy peo- 
ple. Fired with the ambition to emulate 
the former Viceroy of Mexico, Mendoza, 
who had succeeded Cortez, endeavored 
to persuade one of the four narrators to 
lead a company of fifty horsemen into 
the country indicated by the Indians, 
and so learn the truth or falsehood of 
the story. Not succeeding in this, he 
engaged two friars— Marcos de Niza, 
Provincial of the Order of Franciscans in 
Mexico, and Honorata, an Associate — 
to undertake the expedition, accompa- 
nied only by the Moor before mentioned. 
This was deemed a wise arrangement, 
inasmuch as two friars and one Moor 
could not despoil the country like a com- 
pany of soldiers; and the little band of 
explorers set out in the spring of 1539. 

In the following year letters arrived 
from friar Marcos de Niza, asserting 
that he had discovered, north of the 
thirty-fifth parallel, a country, richly cul- 
tivated, and abounding in gold, silver, 
pearls, precious stones, and all manner 
of wealth; which country was inhabited 
by a people much more civilized than 
the Mexicans or Peruvians. The city 
from which the friar wrote contained 
twenty thousand large stone houses, of 
four stories in height, adorned with jew- 
els, and of a beautiful appearance. The 
name of this city was Cibola; and mag- 
nificent as it was, it was far inferior to 
one called Totonteac, farther to the 
north, which he had not yet seen. The 
Cibolans had at first been hostile, the 
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friar said, and had killed the Moor, but 
had finally been reduced to reason by 
his pious teachings, and were ready to 
embrace Christianity and to become lov- 
ing subjects of the King of Spain. Fur- 
ther: he had taken possession of the 
country by secretly erecting crosses in 
numerous places. 

This story— gravely told by a re- 
spectable Franciscan friar—was not only 
generally credited, but it occasioned a 
number of quarrels among ambitious 
commanders as to who should take pos- 
session of the country of the “Seven 
Cities,” as it was called. The Vice- 
roy, having informed the King of the 
discovery, made preparations to subju- 
gate it. Cortez, no longer able to fit out 
ships to explore the coast, proposed 
to conduct his army inland to subdue 
Cibola and its sister cities. Hernando 
de Soto, discoverer of Florida, declared 
the new discovery to come within the 
limits of his authority ; and two or three 
less notable pretenders were striving to 
obtain the right to march on Cibola. 

In the meantime, the Viceroy lost no 
time in dispatching an armed force, con- 
sisting of two bodies—one to proceed 
by water, and another by land—in order 
to ascertain the locality of friar Marcos’ 
discovery. Two ships, under the com- 
mand of Fernando de Alarcon, sailed 
from Santiago in May, 1540, and pro- 
ceeding to the Gulf of California, ar- 
rived, in August, at the mouth of the 
Colorado. The expedition ascended 
this river a distance of two hundred and 
forty miles in boats, inquiring of the na- 
tives about the seven cities. All the 
information they were enabled to elicit 
from those whom they saw consisted of 
a jumble of tales about rich countries, 
wonderful animals, droves of buffalo, 
crocodiles in the rivers, powerful “med- 
icine men,” and other like important 
stories. Nothing could be learned of 
Cibola, and in the following winter Alar- 
con returned to Mexico. 
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The land expedition was commanded 
by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, and 
consisted of infantry and cavalry, with 
a company of priests, whose business it 
was to convert those whom the soldiery 
spared. A march of three months in 
the direction indicated in the letter of 
friar Marcos, over an almost impassable 
country, brought Coronado to the land 
of Cibola. The seven cities proved to 
be seven small towns, some of them 
containing large houses of rough stone, 
without any ornament. The inhabitants 
were few and scarcely half civilized; the 
country uncultivated and destitute of any 
kind of wealth, except a few trinkets of 
gold and silver, and a few turquoises, 
which were found among the posses- 
sions of the Cibolans. 

When Coronado had satisfied himself 
that he was the victim of friar Marcos’ 
invention, he wrote to that effect to the 
Viceroy, and proceeded to explorations 
on his own account. Allowing a part of 
his forces to return to Mexico, he “ pros- 
pected,” with the remainder, for a peri- 
od of nearly two years. Giving heed to 
the tales of the natives, he was a second 
time victimized in a search for a country 
called Quivera, which he was told was 
very beautiful, and governed by “a king 
named Tartarrax, with a long beard, 
hoary-headed, very rich, who worshiped 
a cross of gold and the image of the 
Queen of Heaven.” As might have 
been expected, when Coronado had at 
length reached the land of Quivera, by 
traveling five degrees of latitude, he 
found the country to be a plain covered 
with buffalo, and the King, Tartarrax, 
to be adorned with one jewel of copper 
suspended about his neck. We of the 
present day are better acquainted with 
the character of Lo, and could make a 
truer guess at what sort of Tartar we 
should catch, should we go in search of 
Tartarraxes. 

It is probable that the large stone 
houses of Cibola were the casas grandes 
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still to be seen at the Pimos villages in 
Arizona, and that Coronado, in his two 
years’ wandering, passed over much of 
the country in the Utah Basin and about 
the head-waters of the Platte and Colo- 
rado rivers. There is, at all events, a 
good deal of evidence to confirm the 
supposition that the resolute command- 
er saw Lake Utah; and when the nature 
of the country over which he passed 
with his men is taken into considera- 
tion, it must be admitted that he sus- 
tained the Spanish character-for hardi- 
hood and adventure. 

Although this expedition was not un- 
dertaken specially to aid in the search 
for a North-west Passage, from the views 
entertained by the early discoverers of 
the shape of the continent, it is probable 
that failing in the first object of his ex- 
pedition, Coronado pursued his explora- 
tions in the hope of coming to some 
strait toward the north connecting the 
Pacific with the Atlantic. Failing, also, 
in this, he returned to Mexico in 1543, 
having accomplished one of the most 
remarkable marches on record. 

From the results of the two expedi- 
tions in search of interior cities, coupled 
with that of an exploring expedition by 
sea which reached a latitude as high as 
forty degrees, the Spanish Viceroy came 
to the conviction that neither were there 
any civilized peoples, nor any strait 
leading to the Atlantic anywhere be- 
tween Mexico and the above-mentioned 
parallel. This conviction was greatly 
strengthened in the Spanish mind by the 
fear that should such a strait be discov- 
ered, it would serve as an entrance for 
other nations into the Pacific, and facil- 
itate their encroachments upon Span- 
ish territory; for Portugal, the rival of 
Spain, contrary to Spanish expectations, 
had obtained Brazil, and established the 
power of the Portuguese Government 
upon the continent discovered by Span- 
ish navigators, and belonging, according 
to the grant of the Pope, and by treaty, 
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also, solely to the Government of Spain. 
It was, moreover, a Portuguese, who, in 
exploring the northern coasts of North 
America, had first discovered what was 
for a long time believed to be a north- 
west passage to India, but was probably 
that strait connecting Hudson’s Bay 
with the Atlantic. The passage discov- 
ered by Cortereal was named by him the 
Strait of Anian, and for two centuries 
thereafter continued to be an object of 
search, being spoken of by the learned 
writers of the seventeenth century as 
the “Fretum Anian, in the South Sea, 
through the North-west Passage of Meta 
Incognita.” The error in Mr. Locke’s 
essay on the subject arose from his be- 
lieving that the Strait of Fuca, discover- 
ed about a century later than the Strait 
of Anian, was the western or South Sea 
end of the much-talked-of North-west 
Passage. 

About the same time that the Portu- 
guese had infringed the treaty of Torde- 
sillas by discovering the famous strait, 
an Englishman, John Cabot, had also 
discovered the northern coast of Amer- 
ica. The French soon followed; and it 
became pretty certain that, in spite of 
Papal bulls, Spain would not be able to 
hold all the territories she claimed on 
the western coast of America, unless 
she could manage to exclude the ships 
of other nations from the Pacific. It 
was this prudent after-thought which 
caused the Viceroy of Mexico, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, to sus- 
pend the search for the “Fretum Anian 
in the South Sea,” and turn his atten- 
tion to the subjugation of the Philippine 
Islands and the establishment of a com- 
merce with the East Indies, in which 
undertaking he was entirely successful. 

To the traveler of to-day, who sees 
only the small and shabby Mexican town 
of Acapulco, from the deck of one of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
steamers—who beholds no cultivated 
country in its environs, and sees nothing 
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more civilized, perhaps, than the naked 
Indian divers, and venders of fruits and 
shells —no vision of any past greatness 
is likely to be presented. Only one ob- 
ject remains to remind the observer from 
a distance of a possible heroic history— 
the old stone fort—a structure large, 
massive, handsomely built, and display- 
ing a knowledge of engineering which 
would not disgrace the military skill of 
the nineteenth century. Should one 
wander about in the outskirts of the 
town, however, he would discover one 
more witness to former prosperity, viz. : 
a stone bridge bearing the daté of 17—. 

Sleepy, poor, and deserted as Acapul- 
co seems to-day, it had a commerce, 
three hundred years ago, which was the 
envy of Europe. From its picturesque 
harbor sailed large ships called gal/eons 
for Manila, in the Philippine Islands, 
and Macao, in China, whither they car- 
ried gold, silver, and European manu- 
factures, and whence they brought the 
coveted silks, spices, gems, and mer- 
chandise of the Indies. 

For a single decade, the Spanish nav- 
igators performed these voyages unin- 
terrupted, usually proceeding directly 
across the ocean from the Mexican coast 
in going to, but keeping many degrees 
farther north in returning from the In- 
dies—this deflection from a direct course 
being made in order to come into the 
region of variable winds, by which their 
ships were wafted home, whereas the 
trades would have been “dead ahead.” 
In these return voyages, they became 
familiar with the coast of California ; and 
there is considerable reason to suppose 
that some of their merchant ships reach- 
ed the American coast as far north as 
the mouth of the Columbia, and also that 
one or more were wrecked on the Ore- 
gon coast, but at what date it is impos- 
sible to conjecture. The only connected 
account of any such wreck that the writ- 
er remembers to have seen, is given in 
Franchere’s Narrative, where, being at 
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the Cascades of the Columbia, in 1812, 
he met with an old man and blind, who 
called himself Soto, and who said that 
his father was a white man, one of four 
survivors of a shipwreck at the mouth of 
the river; that these four white men had 
at first taken Indian wives and tried to 
adapt themselves to Indian customs, but 
that becoming discontented, they had 
forsaken their wives and children, and 
endeavored to reach their own country 
overland, toward the south. The old 
man, Soto, was, he said, one of the half- 
breed children of these shipwrecked mar- 
iners, who, judging by the name, were of 
the Spanish nation. Indeed, it is in no 
wise improbable that the “red-headed” 
Indians of the north-west coast are de- 
scendants of castaways from Spanish 
merchant ships. 

The knowledge of the western coast 
of America gained by Spain’s commer- 
cial navigators was considerable. All 
that was learned, however, was care- 
fully concealed from other nations. The 
search for the North-west Passage, which 
was publicly abandoned, was, neverthe- 
less, secretly carried on by the merchant 
service—not with the purpose of making 
it useful, but with the contrary intention 
of holding and defending it against the 
use of other nations: a policy that could 
not long sustain its objects, even with 
the sanction of the Pope, and the Cath- 
olic world in general. 

Such was the fear of invasion which 
troubled the Spanish mind that even em- 
igration from home was restricted, no 
one daring to settle in the Spanish colo- 
nies without permission from the Gov- 
ernment. Death was the penalty affixed 
to the crime of a foreigner who should 
touch upon territories claimed by Spain, 
or even sail in seas contiguous to them. 
The more the value of her new territo- 
ries became understood—the fertility of 
soil, abundance of resources, or facilities 
for commerce belonging to them—the 
greater was the care taken to prevent 
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their development. Evidently, this was 
because colonies of soldiers had proved 
themselves unfit to possess a country, 
and Spain knew of no other plan of col- 
onization; or, being suspicious that the 
heads of powerful colonies would use 
their power to secure the government to 
themselves, was guarded in conferring 
patents; or, fearing that if the value of 
her possessions became known, they 
were too large to hold against those who 
might invade them. Whether one or all 
of these motives was at the bottom of 
her policy, it was meant to be absolutely 
prohibitory. 

The extraordinary caution of the Span- 
ish Government, as might have been ex- 
pected, served to provoke the cupidity 
of other maritime powers. Henry VIII 
had repudiated the Papal authority, and 
with it his respect for the treaties of 
Catholic sovereigns, wherein the oceans 
were divided among themselves. His 


daughter Elizabeth maintained the Prot- 
estant against the Catholic faith, at the 


same time that she strengthened her 
navy until it became a formidable power 
on the high seas. Caring nothing for 
the partition of the ocean, English pri- 
vateers frequented the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the coasts of the West Indian 
Islands, plundering, both by land and 
sea, the commerce of haughty Spain. 
The Dutch, also, followed their exam- 
ple; both nations together giving the 
Spanish Navy sufficient employment to 
protect itself against these daring free- 
booters. 

Hitherto, the terrors of Magellan’s 
Strait—which the Spanish authorities 
had taken good care to impress upon 
the memories and imaginations of all 
navigators of other nations — had deter- 
red the privateers who haunted the West 
Indies, from attempting to enter the Pa- 
cific. The rapid improvement made in 
the art of navigation about the close of 
the sixteenth century removed much of 
the awe with which Magellan’s Strait 
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had been regarded; and there were not 
lacking venturesome spirits who were 
willing to undertake to sail through 
it. Foremost among these was Cap- 
tain Francis Drake, who had already 
acquired the title of “Sea-King,” as 
well as a handsome fortune, in the pur- 
suit and capture of Spanish prizes. On 
the occasion of his last piratical, cruise 
in Spanish seas, he had imitated the ex- 
ample of Balboa, by ascending a high 
mountain on the Isthmus of Panama, in 
order to be able to behold two oceans at 
one time. The view so transported the 
valiant Captain, that he thereupon utter- 
ed a vow to sail upon the Pacific, and 
“make a perfect discovery of the same.” 
Having made his vow, he returned to 
England to prepare for its performance. 

While Drake was getting ready his 
vessels at home, his enterprise was an- 
ticipated by one John Oxenham, an En- 
glishman, who crossed the Isthmus near 
Panama, and built a vessel there, with 
which he succeeded in getting to sea 
and taking several prizes. His career 
was but a brief one, his vessel being 
captured in return, and himself, with all 
his crew, put to death. 

Drake finally appeared in the Pacific 
in 1578, with only one vessel of a hun- 
dred tons. Of the four smaller ones, 
which constituted his fleet on first leav- 
ing England, two had been lost while 
privateering in the Atlantic, and two 
more had disappeared in a great storm 
which arose directly after coming out of 
the Strait of Magellan, on the Pacific 
side. With one hundred-ton vessel he 
was then bound to perform his vow of 
perfect discovery, and to maintain him- 
self in an offensive and defensive posi- 
tion against the Spanish in their own 
seas. That he was able to do the latter 
entitles him fairly to the distinction of 
King of the Sea, which he coveted and 
claimed. 

It does not appear that Drake was 
permitted to fulfill his vow of “perfect 
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discovery.” Perhaps he found the Pa- 
cific a larger sea than he had anticipated, 
and thought the previous loss of his 
ships absolved him from looking into 
every corner of it. But his very coming 
into it was the occasion of a discovery 
of considerable importance, viz.: that it 
was not necessary to pass through the 
Strait of Magellan in order to return to 
the Atlantic, but that the two oceans met 
at the southern extremity of the conti- 
nent. The long tossing hither and yon 
which his little fleet had been subjected 
to, and in which it was dispersed, had 
shown him this; and on this discovery 
he founded a theory of his own concern- 
ing the North-west Passage. 

From the fact that the land at the 
south came to a point, around whose 
base the waters of two oceans mingled, 
he was impressed with a belief that the 
Atlantic and Pacific would be found to 
meet in the same way at the north, and 
that, if he chose, he could return to Eu- 
rope around the American continent, 
thus eluding the Spanish vessels in their 
efforts to arrest or capture him. 

With this plan in his mind, he cruised 
along the South American coast, finding 
the Spanish towns quite unprepared for 
such a visitation—plundering and burn- 
ing both them and all the vessels he 
overtook. This course he pursued as 
far as the coast of Mexico, where, hav- 
ing pillaged the town of Guatulco and 
filled his vessel to overflowing with 
spoils, he put out to sea, and proceeded 
north-west and north until he came to the 
latitude of forty-eight degrees. Here 
he found himself in a region of wind 
and fog, where his men complained so 
much of the cold that he turned back 
without endeavoring to reach the north- 
ern extremity of America, as he had be- 
lieved he should. 

On returning southward, Drake ap- 
proached the California coast in latitude 
thirty-eight degrees, where he discov- 
ered a “good and fair bay”—the same, 
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probably, on whose shore now stands 
the metropolis of the Pacific. Here, 
having spent five weeks in refitting his 
vessel, and in making himself popular 
with the natives—who wished, as was 
reported, to make him king—he finally 
erected a pillar inscribed with an ac- 
count of his visit, and set sail once more 
to return to England, choosing a route 
directly across the Pacific, through the 
Indian seas, and around the Cape of 
Good Hope, in defiance of Portuguese 
monopoly, as he had hitherto defied 
Spanish monopoly. 

The account of Drake’s voyage, soon 
after published, full of romantic exag- 
gerations, produced a decided sensation, 
and inspired the English with an ambi- 
tion for discovery. The story of Cor- 
toreal, concerning the Strait of Anian, 
still continued to be credited. The En- 
glish and Dutch made voyages to the 
Atlantic coast in search of it, while the 
Spanish Viceroy in Mexico, alarmed by 
these movements, renewed the discov- 
ery voyages upon the Pacific coast. 

Another English freebooter appeared 
on the Mexican coast about eight years 
subsequent to Drake’s famous voyage, 
stationing himself off Cape San Lucas, 
where he waited for the ga//eon from 
Manila ; and succeeded in capturing her 
cargo and destroying the vessel. The 
crew of the ga//eon were landed on the 
barren coast of Lower California, and left 
to perish. Fortunately their vessel came 
ashore, and was so repaired by them 
that, on re-embarking, they were able to 
reach the main-land at a point whence 
they proceeded to Acapulco. 

Among the crew of the ga//eon plun- 
dered by Cavendish were two navigators 
who soon after distinguished themselves 
in the history of Spanish discovery. The 
principal of these was a Greek naviga- 
tor, known in the Spanish service as 
Juan de Fuca. Almost immediately on 
his arrival in Mexico, he was furnished 
with a little fleet of three vessels, and 
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ordered to “discover the Strait of Anian, 
along the coast of the South Sea, and to 
fortify that strait to resist the passage of 
the English nation, which were feared 
to pass through that strait into the South 
Sea.” Nothing having been accomplish- 
ed in his first voyage, De Fuca was a 
second time dispatched, in a small cara- 
vel, to prosecute his discoveries along 
the northern coasts, in 1592. 

In his second voyage, De Fuca dis- 
covered, as he believed, the South Sea 
opening of the long desired Strait of 
Anian. Familiar to us as is the Strait 
of Fuca, we see every thing to justify 
such a belief in the mind of the Greek 
navigator. Never doubting the exist- 
ence of Fretum Anian, and having en- 
tered into a broad inlet, wherein he sail- 
ed for more than twenty days, coming 
into a broader sea, (the Gulf of Georgia) 
and passing by divers islands, he re- 
turned triumphant to Acapulco, where 
he was received with promises of reward 
by the Viceroy. As usually was the 
case with the Spanish authorities, the 
Viceroy neglected to perform his prom- 
ises; and De Fuca, after two years of 
waiting, stole away to Europe, in the 
hope of enlisting the interest of Queen 
Elizabeth of England in his discovery. 
At Venice, he met with Locke, the au- 
thor, who endeavored to procure for him 
the patronage of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
but failing to do so, he soon after heard 
of the death of De Fuca, at a town in 
his native Greece. 

By order of Philip II, who had been 
informed of the rumored discoveries of 
several navigators, the Count de Mon- 
terey, Viceroy of Mexico, fitted out an- 
other expedition in 1602, to discover the 
coast northward as far as Cape Mendo- 
cino, and beyond, if practicable, as far 
as the Strait of Anian. It was in this 
expedition that another survivor of the 
Spanish ga//eon — Sebastian Viscanio — 
distinguished himself. He made surveys 
of the Bay of Magdalena, of the harbor 
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called Isla de Cerros, of the ports of San 
Quintin, and San Diego; and last and 
most important, of the Bay of Monterey. 
Here a portion of the fleet returned to 
Acapulco, on account of sickness among 
the crews; while Viscanio continued to 
sail northward, escorted only by a fra- 
gata, which was parted from him in a 
storm soon after leaving harbor. With 
only his own vessel, he proceeded as far 
as San Francisco Bay, where he waited 
in vain for his consort. The vessel then 
proceeded north to the latitude of forty- 
two degrees, naming several capes in his 
survey, after which Viscanio returned to 
Mexico. 

In the meantime, the /ragata, when 
she parted from the cafitana, had been 
driven by a strong south-west gale a 
long way in advance of the commander’s 
ship, and had taken shelter at last be- 
hind a great rock in the neighborhood 
of Cape Mendocino, until the gale was 
past. Then, emerging from his shelter, 
Ensign Martin de Aguilar, the fragata’s 
master, coasted in his little vessel as far 
up as Cape Blanco, which he named. 
Proceeding yet a little northward and 
westerly, he came to “a rapid and abun- 
dant river, with ash-trees, willows, bram- 
bles, and other trees of Castile, on its 
banks, which they endeavored to enter, 
but could not, on account of the force of 
the current.” “It is supposed,” says 
the historian of this expedition, “that 
this river is the one leading to a great 
city, which was discovered by the Dutch 
when they were driven thither by storms, 
and that it is the Strait of Anian, through 
which the ship passed in sailing from 
the North Sea to the South Sea; and 
that the city called Quivera is in those 
parts, and this is the region referred to 
in the account which his Majesty read, 
and which induced him to order this ex- 
pedition.” Such was the report carried 
to Acapulco by Aguilar. 

The river described in the above par- 
agraph answers to a description of any 
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of the Oregon rivers along the coast, 
except as to the idea of size conveyed. 
The Coquille is the only river in the lat- 
itude spoken of. In the month of Janu- 
ary, when Aguilar saw it, it was proba- 
bly swollen with floods to the appearance 
of a considerable river, and was also very 
rapid, from the same cause. But much 
allowance must be made for the flexible 
nature of Spanish veracity, which to this 
day has not achieved a reputation for in- 
fallibility. Not but that other nations 
proved to be equally imaginative in some 
instances. The story to which Aguilar 
refers, in his mention of the Dutch and 
the city of Quivera, was one of those 
strange mixtures of truth with fiction 
with which the air was rife in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
combined the reported discovery of the 
Strait of Anian, at the entrance to Hud- 
son’s Bay, before referred to, and the 
expedition of Coronado, in search of 
Quivera, as related in this article. 
Another of those extraordinary fic- 
tions, which was published in London 
as late as 1708, and believed in by some 
half a century later, was that of the pre- 
tended voyage of the Spanish Admiral, 
Pedro Bartolomé de Fonté, who pro- 
fessed to have passed from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic through a chain of lakes and 
rivers extending from ocean to ocean. 
According to this story, Fonté left Cal- 
lao, in Peru, in 1640, with a fleet of four 
vessels, to cruise in the North Pacific 
for the purpose of discovery, and to in- 
tercept certain vessels said to have been 
fitted out in New England, which had 
sailed from Boston, with instructions to 
search for the North-west Passage. 
Fonté’s account of the north-west 
coast is sufficiently reasonable to give 
color to the supposition that he might 
have seen it. He describes the chan- 
nels and islands along the coast north 
of the Gulf of Georgia, and also asserts 
that he discovered a river in the fifty- 
third degree of latitude, which might 
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have been the Stickeen, and which he 
named Rio de los Reyes, or River of 
Kings. Here he pretends that he as- 
cended the river with one of his vessels, 
in a north-easterly direction, to a large 
lake, which, on account of its beauty, 
he named Lake Belle. This lake was 
dotted with islands of great loveliness, 
while the shores were inhabited by a 
kind and hospitable people. A town 
called Conasset was situated on the 
south shore of this lake, at which place 
the Admiral left his vessel, and taking 
with him a portion of his crew, ascended 
a river which flowed into it, called Par- 
mentier, and which connected it with 
another lake to the eastward. This lat- 
ter lake he named Fonté, and called the 
strait which led from that to the ocean 
on the east the Strait of Ronquillo, after 
one of his captains. 

On arriving at the eastern end of the 
strait, where the open sea was, he was 
told by some Indians that not far off 
lay a great ship, which he boarded. 
The only persons whom he met on the 
strange vessel were “an old man and a 
youth, who told him they came from the 
town called Boston, in New England.” 
But on the following day, the ship’s 
captain, named Nicholas Shapley, came 
on board, together with her owner, Sey- 
mour Gibbons, “a fine gentleman, and 
Major - General of the largest Colony in 
New England, called Mattechusetts.” 

With this latter personage Fonté af- 
fected to have had a very agreeable visit ; 
so much so, that he thought he might 
ignore the orders he had received to 
seize any foreign vessels found sailing 
in the waters adjacent to the Strait of 
Anian, and look upon this one simply as 
a merchant trading for skins, whose in- 
tentions might not be impugned. So 
greatly was he impressed with the court- 
esy and dignity of the Bostonians, that 
he made them all magnificent presents 
on taking leave; after which, he return- 
ed the way he came into the Pacific! 
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But Fonté was not the last nor the 
least of those who imposed upon the too 
ready credulity of a romantic and credu- 
lous age. The limits of this article will 
not permit us to refer to all the published 
fictions concerning the North-west Pas- 
sage. 

The power of Spain declining through 
a century and a half, while that of oth- 
er European nations ascended in the 
political scale, nothing of consequence 
was accomplished in the way of dis- 
covery. Spain continued to hold her 
Californian territory by means of Jesuit 
missions and the half-civilization of the 
Indians, while the position of public 
affairs was such that her enemies had 
enough to do with foes of their own to 
keep them occupied. Thus it chanced 
that no serious interference with her au- 
thority in the Pacific occurred during a 
long interval of time—for the greater 
part of which she was ill prepared to 
resist invasion. 

From 1774, for a period of five or six 
years, the Government of Mexico was 
again employed in ordering and fitting 
out exploring expeditions, resulting in a 
partial discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia, which was laid down on the 
Spanish charts as the Rio San Roque; 
in the discovery of a portion of the coast 
of Washington Territory, the coast of 
Vancouver’s Island, and of other points 
as far north as 54° 40’. These expedi- 
tions were planned in the knowledge, 
and from a fear, of the intentions of other 
nations, particularly England and Rus- 
sia. As early as 1745, a reward of twen- 
ty thousand pounds had been offered by 
the British Parliament for the discovery 
of a north-west passage, through Hud- 
son’s Bay, by ships belonging to the En- 
glish service; and in 1776 this same re- 
ward was offered to the owners or officers 
of any English ship which should discov- 
er and sail through any passage by sea 
between the two oceans, north of the 
fifty-second degree of latitude. 
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About the time that the second reward 
was offered, Captain James Cook, the 
famous navigator of the day, returned 
from his voyage to the South Pole, and 
immediately offered his services to the 
British Government, by which they were 
readily accepted. The instructions de- 
livered to Cook were plain in showing 
the purpose of England to set up her 
claim to all that portion of the California 
coast seen by Drake, in his privateering 
expedition, and also to as much more as 
Cook might discover, which was not al- 
ready possessed by the Spaniards or the 
Russians. But the chief object of the 
great navigator’s vigilant search was to 
be a north-west passage into Hudson’s or 
Baffin’s Bay, commencing at the sixty- 
fifth parallel and proceeding northward, 
or, as it was believed he must, north- 
eastward. 

The history of Captain Cook’s famous 
voyage, the discovery of the Sandwich 
Islands, his tragical death at Karakooa 
Bay, in Hawaii, are all too familiar to 
need recapitulation. It is only as the 
leader of the first government expedition 
in the Pacific, set on foot by the Eng- 
lish, in the search for Fretum Anian, 
that we have occasion to refer to it. 
Cook made an extended survey of the 
north-west coast, and the publication of 
his survey gave the first impulse to com- 
merce in the North Pacific. 

The secrecy with which the Spanish 
Government had conducted the voyages 
of discovery prevented other nations 
from knowing when they intruded upon 
the Spanish discoveries, and furnishes 
some apology for the wholesale manner 
in which the English “took possession” 
of countries long before claimed under 
the acknowledged discovery law of all 
nations. So far as Cook’s investigations 
related to the finding of a North-west 
Passage, nothing was accomplished, ex- 
cept the almost total banishment from 
the public mind of a belief in the exist- 
ence of any such strait across the north- 
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ern portion of the American continent. 
Of the very last search of this kind 
made on the Pacific coast, we shall have 
something to say in a future article. 
With that expedition ended the search 
of three hundred years for Fretum Ani- 
an. Terra Incognita had become suffi- 
ciently well known to have dispelled the 
romantic visions concerning its wonder- 
ful cities, and wealth of gold and silver ; 
while more practical views began to pre- 
vail of a commerce with its savage in- 
habitants. 

It is about eighty years since Europe 
abandoned the long pursuit of a shorter 
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route to India than that around Cape 
Horn. In this year of our Lord 1869, 
we of the degenerate Yankee nation have 
discovered one, passing right through 
the heart of the continent. It is divided, 
as the ocean once was, between two 
powerful companies, and seeks, as they 
did, to monopolize the trade of the China 
and Japan Seas. The Fretum Anian of 
the nineteenth century is a few feet wide, 
of solid earth, mounted by parallel lines 
of iron rails. Its ships are of wood, 
mounted upon iron wheels, and they 
outsail all the white- winged navies of 
the world. 
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By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting, 
By furrowed glade and dell, 

To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 


The delicate thought, that can not find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 
That, like thy petals, trembles in possession 


And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 
And, leaning on his spade, 

Laughingly calls unto his comrade - neighbor 
To see thy charms displayed ; 


But in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 
And for a moment clear, 
Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises 


And passes in a tear— 


Some boyish vision of his Eastern village, 


Of uneventful toil, 


Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage 


Above a peaceful soil : 


One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 
Through root and fibre cleaves, 

And on the muddy current slowly drifting 
Are swept thy bruiséd leaves. 


And yet, O poet, in thy homely fashion, 
Thy work thou dost fulfill, 

For on the turbid current of his passion 
Thy face is shining still! 
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GOSSIP ABROAD. 
Rome, September, 1869. 

Kissingen, whence my last quota of news 
for the ‘*Erc.’’ was dated, has a penal col- 
ony of its own, where all patients not suffi- 
ciently alive to the blessings they enjoy in 
being allowed to vegetate beside the river 
Saale are sent, by virtue of sentence passed 
upon them by their doctors. Your corre- 
spondent was unfortunate enough to incur 
this punishment; and to make it more se- 
vere, he was sent to Schwalbach via Wies- 
baden. The King of Prussia, on his way 
from his Kur at Ems, was at Wiesbaden ; and 
the gay watering-place was floating with 
banners, and burning with Bengal lights, and 
wreathing itself with garlands of oak leaves, 
in a manner refreshing to behold. The ta- 
bles are still allowed at Wiesbaden, although, 
when their present license expires in 1872, it 
is not to be renewed. And the good King 
forbids the gambling rooms to be opened on 
the Sabbath -—a most excellent arrangement, 
which keeps many a hardly-earned napoleon 
safe in its owner’s pocket. But, if guillotined 
for high treason, one can not but proclaim 
that the King is a cormorant. He had ap- 
parently eaten all that was eatable, and drank 
all that was drinkable; and, as far as our 
experience went at the Hotel of the Four 
Seasons, had demolished all inhabitable 
rooms, devoured the furniture, swallowed the 
blankets, and especially made a complete 
and final ending of the honesty and common 
decency of the proprietors. Even rich and 
generous Californians are warned to avoid 
the Hotel of the Four Seasons at Wiesbaden. 
Outside, however, there was every thing to 
amuse. The grounds of the Promenade are 
lovely, and very extensive. We had plenty 
of music, a good band, and, on the occasion of 
the King’s visit, open-air concerts, with vocal 
music, also. The grounds are in admirable 
order. There are lovely drives, as well as 


walks. The Kur Haus is magnificent : paint- 
ing, gilding, sculpture, beautiful chandeliers 
throwing a blaze of light over every thing, 
adorn it; and a crowd, of every nation, flit 
through ball-room and shady walk, giving 
any thing but still-life to the picture. We 
drove over in the early morning to Schwal- 
bach, with the gay sights and sounds of the 
evening before still present with us, and 
found ourselves in another world at once. 
There never is any thing like gayety here, 
and all the pretense at such a state of affairs 
is over for the season. Quite a little group 
of our country people are busied, like the 
rest of the world, in absorbing inwardly and 
outwardly the greatest amount possible of 
iron in the smallest amount possible of time. 
Fortunately, we are not kept out of news, 
and heard as soon as any body else of Oxford 
having gained three lengths over Harvard in 
the closely contested race. The result surely 
need not chagrin our boys, obliged to pull in 
new waters not only, but on an entirely new 
plan. They have done splendidly, as admit- 
ted even by the not too generous English 
themselves ; and we are proud of them. 
The illness of the French Emperor, which 
has been much more serious than was at first 
admitted, has been a subject of great anxiety 
both at home and abroad. It is certain that 
the illness has been serious, if not dangerous, 
and that a surgical operation was required 
before the patient was relieved. The Em- 
press and Prince Imperial return to-day from 
a visit to Lyons, Toulon, and the Island of 
Corsica. On their return from this visit, they 
were to make a tour in Switzerland; after 
which, without again visiting Paris, the Em- 
press was to proceed immediately on her 
Eastern trip. Prince Napoleon had arranged 
to precede her, and, after the inauguration of 
the Suez Canal, to make an extensive tour in 
India. But the illness of the Emperor has 
produced great changes. The trip to Switz- 
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erland is given up. Prince Napoleon will cer- 
tainly not go to India; and it is possible that 
he and the Empress may both be obliged to 
absent themselves even from the inauguration. 
It is not, however, thought that there is im- 
mediate danger to the life of the Emperor ; 
and unless such should be the case, the Em- 
press must be present on that occasion, and 
make a visit to the Sultan. The most mag- 
nificent preparations have been made in Con- 
stantinople for this event. Streets have been 
made and: repaired ; a palace has been fur- 
nished magnificently; and a series of /éfes 
of almost more than Oriental splendor have 
been arranged. The illuminations are to ex- 
ceed any thing ever seen. Fires on mountain 
heights of two continents are to be reflected 
in the Bosphorus. 

The amnesty for political and other of- 
fenses, given on occasion of the centenary of 
the first Napoleon, had a very happy effect 
in France ; and if, as far as the Press goes, it 
can only be made permanent, a great step 
will be taken, not only in the granting of 
more liberty to the people, but also a new 
element of strength to the Government will 
be infused, especially as the new Senatus 
Consultum, giving more power to the minis- 
try, has just been issued by the Emperor. 
The career of Marshal Niel has ended dur- 
ing the last month, and France has lost one 
of her really great men. He distinguished 
himself in the Crimean war; took Borma- 
sund, and directed the attack on Malakoff. 
At the battle of Solferino he led the fourth 
corps of artillery, and, for his gallantry at 
that time, was made Marshal of the Empire. 
But in time of peace, Marshal Niel was per- 
haps more distinguished than in time of war. 
He really made the present French army. 
He has‘greatly increased its numbers, im- 
proved its condition, filled its arsenals, edu- 
cated its men, and increased their esprit de 
corps. The funeral of the Marshal was con- 
ducted with all possible honor, at the ex- 
pense of the State. It took place at the /#- 
valides, but the last resting-place, by his own 
request, is Muret, near Toulouse, where he 
was born. Marshal Niel brought the pres- 
ent Pope back to Rome. It was he who 
presented the keys of that city to his Holi- 
ness, at Gaeta. In token of gratitude and 
respect to his memory, the Pope has ordered 





a low mass to be said for the repose of his 
soul! 

While the Carlist movements in Spain give 
little cause for alarm, the friends of that na- 
tion are grieved that most barbarous acts are 
committed with consent of Government, if 
not by its orders. One can understand the 
rendering of swift and severe justice to the 
leaders, but the shooting of prisoners, youths, 
as many of them were, two or three hours 
after they were taken, makes one feel that 
civilization has not yet begun among even 
the highest of the people. A very proper 
order has been issued, requiring the Bishops 
to direct their clergy to return to their alle- 
giance to the State, and to instruct their peo- 
ple to obey the laws. This attempt of Don 
Carlos could never have been made but for 
the clergy, and the disturbances are kept up 
by them. Many of the Bishops refuse to 
obey ; and here again is war between Church 
and State. 

From Rome no political news is to be 
gleaned. The Romans—those who can be 
so—are absent. General Kanzler has ob- 
tained leave of absence, and will first visit 
the Eaux Bonnes, and then the humble, very 
humble, home of his youth. The General’s 
career has certainly been a very remarkable 
one. He was for some time a servant in one 
of the well known hotels of Rome. He 
enlisted as a common soldier in the Papal 
Army, and rose with great rapidity to his 
present rank. 

Two hundred apartments in public and 
private palaces and convents are now all 
ready for the expected guests of the Coun- 
cil. The foundation of the commemoratory 
pillar is being prepared. A splendid block 
of African marble will be raised upon a ped- 
estal, on whose sides will be carved the 
names of the members of the Council. On the 
summit will be placed the statue of the pres- 
ent Pontiff. The column will be further 
decorated with statues emblematic of the five 
divisions of the globe. 

A large number of brigands havé lately 
been brought into Rome, who have been 
committing depredations in the neighbor- 
hood of Subiaco. 

The death of the Archbishop of Hayti, 
which occurred very soon after he reached 
Rome, had scarcely been announced when 
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letters were received, containing the an- 
nouncement of his banishment and the con- 
fiscation of his property. The edict of ban- 
ishment was dated the very day he took to 
his bed, but the confiscation of his revenue 
dated from the day he left to attend the 
Council. 

There have been some fine /estas with- 
in a short time. At that of the Assump- 
tion the Pope was present, and borne in his 
chair with the same pomp as at Easter. He 
also gave his blessing to the people from the 
balcony of Santa Maria Maggiore. In the 
same church, a few days before, service was 
held, commemorative of a legend connected 
with the history of the church. The Pope of 
the days when Santa Maria was ¢o de, only 
was uncertain as to the site for his new build- 
ing. A fall of snow which occurred in June, 
upon the Esquiline, and lay upon the ground 
in the form of a cross, was of course miracu- 
lous, and sent by the Virgin to indicate 
where she wished the edifice to be placed. 
On the anniversary of this event, white flow- 
ers, typical of the snow-storm, are showered 
from the ceiling above the high altar, and 
also from that of the Borghese Chapel in the 
same church. A novel sort of International 
Exhibition is to be inaugurated at Rome in 
connection with the Council, and will proba- 
bly be held in the beautiful cloisters of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. This church and mon- 
astery occupy a part of the inclosure of Dio- 
cletian’s Baths. The Exhibition is to con- 


sist only of objects of Christian art, such as. 


pictures, sculpture, rosaries, artificial flowers, 
altar-cloths, sacred vessels, crucifixes, etc. 
A most extraordinary robbery took place in 
Rome last year, a certain Princess losing the 
whole of her large stock of jewelry. There 
was gossip of all sorts upon the subject. 
Some thought that the robbery had never 
taken place at all; some that it had been 
perpetrated by a person of high rank. At 
last, every cbody but the Princess forgot all 
about it. The jewelry has just now turned 
up—at least, thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of it—in the cellar of a well known jeweler 
of the city. The jeweler declares he knows 
nothing of the jewels, nor of the place where 
they were found, and lays the whole trans- 
action to the account of hisownson. The 
young man is dead whom the father accuses ; 
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and, guilty or innocent, it seems a mercy that 
he is so. 

The Marquise de Bannes, an old French 
lady of decided talent, who has published 
several books of poems, as well as novels, 
etc., died about two weeks ago. She was 
greatly interested in our country. Her grand- 
uncle accompanied Lafayette in his expedi- 
tion to our aid —a fact which she was never 
weary of rehearsing. Although she had been 
for years almost constantly bedridden, her 
society was eagerly sought, and she will be 
greatly missed from the Roman world. 

The King of Italy is hunting among his be- 
loved mountains. The heat has been dread- 
ful in his capital this year, and has as yet 
moderated but little. This country is slowly, 
but surely progressing. The local jealousies 
which were such a barrier to her progress are 
fast disappearing with the multiplication of 
means of travel; and schools are being mul- 
tiplied in every direction, while a more and 
more liberal course of education is constantly 
developed. An institution of sylvaculture 
now exists, which merits a passing notice. 
The Convent of Vallambrosa, not far distant 
from Florence, in spite of its historical and 
poetical associations, was not placed upon 
the list of religious institutions allowed to 
remain in their former site and in the en- 
joyment of former privileges. The lovely 
mountain is not, however, to be left to silence 
and solitude. The first institution ever open- 
ed in Italy for the study and improvement of 
forests, the growth of trees, and their culti- 
vation, was inaugurated there, a few days 
ago. The Minister of Agriculture was ill, 
and the Home Minister, therefore, took his 
place. A fine class of students is already 
formed, and with their professors occupy the 
convent. Nearer the foot of the mountain, an 
Agricultural Institute has, also, been opened. 
The mountain rises to such a height that 
plants and trees from almost all the zones 
may be cultivated upon its broad bosom. It 
reaches an elevation of 5,000 feet, and has 
abundant water-courses. Its geological con- 
stitutions are, also, very various ; and as am- 
ple funds have been provided, there is no 
doubt that these institutions will flourish. 

A rather amusing law-suit has just been 
decided against one formerly in high places: 
Francis V, Duke of Modena. When he was 
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obliged to leave his dominions, he carried off 
certain Italians, and confined them in the 
fortress of Legnano. He considered them 
rebels; but they differ from him in opinion, 
and so do the courts, who have condemned 
his ex-Excellency to pay them a large sum 
as damages. 

The Prince of Hohenlohe has gone to see 
the Emperor of Russia at Odessa; and, of 
course, rumor says that he has gone to en- 
deavor to reopen negotiations for the hand 
of the young Grand Duchess. A marriage 
between the King of Bavaria and the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor of Russia was at one time 
determined upon. Negotiations were, how- 
ever, suddenly and mysteriously broken off 
—whether ever to be renewed or not, is a 
doubtful question. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Wildbad has filled that little hid- 
den watering - place to overflowing. Every 
Englishman and woman who could possibly 
make the journey was suddenly attacked 
with gout, rheumatism, or other disease, re- 
quiring an immediate course of the Wildbad 
waters. The Standard sent down a profes- 
sional to dog the footsteps of the noble pair, 
study their menu, catalogue the Prince’s boots 
and the Princess’ hats, know every time the ba- 
bies rode a donkey or dug in the sand, follow 
her Royal Highness to her carriage and his 
Royal Highness to his bath: that all they 
ate, drank, did, and looked, might be known 
to the British public, who could not in per- 
son run after them. Some of the papers had 
begged for the young people ; had entreated 
that they might be left alone ; had stigma- 
tized as vulgarity such things as scrambling 
for the cherry-pits left on the Princess’ plate ; 
and had even called them obtrusively snob- 
bish. The Standard reporter is greatly dis- 
pleased —assures the world that the English 
crowder and deputy policeman is only ‘‘ex- 
uberantly loyal.’? He adds that he ‘sus- 
pects that there is now gathering,’’ however, 
“the broad American element.’’ He tells 
us that ‘*New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago” are to send forth this ‘‘ele- 
ment.’’ It is to be duly equipped, ‘note- 
book, album, and card-case in hand, glass in 
eye, and that kind of systematic inquisitive- 
ness which stamps the good manners of the 
New World as the best manners upon earth.”’ 
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The syntax and silliness of all this are so de- 
plorable that it would not be worth mention- 
ing, but for the outrageous impertinence to 
some of our country people just now at Wild- 
bad. Among them are three of our foreign 
ministers, two of them among our most dis- 
tinguished literary men. It is not wonderful 
that ordinary English people should be some- 
what rude in their staring at their future 
rulers ; but the industry with which the rep- 
resentative of the Standard has done his 
work is amazing. He is quite right to earn 
his money honestly ; but he has no right to 
extend his vulgarity beyond its proper chan- 
nel. 

The Prince has left Wildbad. The Prin- 
cess remains until about the middle of this 
month, and is said to be deriving benefit from 
the waters. The Prince stopped over night 
at Homburg. Patti sang in 7rovatore, and 
to a rather distinguished audience. 


As every thing relating to the North - west 
Passage is of interest to the people of the 
Pacific coast, the following comments upon 
Captain Hall’s letter, by an old contributor 
to the OVERLAND, has a practical as well as 
scientific significance : 


The arrival of Captain C. F. Hall, with 
the very interesting information and relics 
which he brings of Sir John Franklin’s ill- 
fated expedition, closes the last chapter in 
the book of the discovery of the North-west 
Passage. A five-years’ search for the re- 
mains of Franklin’s companions has resulted 
in the collection of a mass of details—chiefly 
obtained from the Esquimaux— which shut 
out the last ray of hope as to the existence of 
any of the brave crews of the Zvebus and the 
Terror. The return of Sir F. L. M‘Clin- 
tock’s expedition in 1859 settled forever the 
question of the first discovery of the North- 
west Passage, and left but little ground for 
believing that any of the Franklin expedi- 
tion remained alive ; still, from time to time, 
reports were circulated as coming from the 
Esquimaux of Repulse Bay, that white men 
had been seen, and with a heroic desire to 
succor these survivors, Captain Hall devoted 
himself to a search for the last remnant of 
that devoted band. We have his letter to 
Mr. Grinnell before us, giving the results of 
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his explorations and adventures, replete with 
sad interest, but conclusive as to the useless- 
ness of further search. His account indorses 
the story published by M‘Clintock, but fails 
to throw any further light on the history of 
the poor fellows, who, to the number of 106, 
abandoned their ships, in lat. 69° 51’, lon. 98° 
57’, and landed at Cape Victory, April 25th, 
1848. The main facts remain the same, and 
but little of any real importance has been 
the result of Capt. Hall’s research; no pa- 
pers or journals have been found, and the 
real history of the expedition is as enshroud- 
ed in mystery as ever. We knew of the 
death of Sir John Franklin, on 11th June, 
1847; of the besetment of the ship in the 
ice ; of their remaining fast for over twenty 
months; of their ultimate abandonment ; of 
the march of the survivors along the shores 
of King William Land ; and of how ‘they 
fell down and died as they walked along.” 
Capt. Hall corroborates all this, and fills in 
a little more of the details. 

That Hall should have been received with 
unqualified enthusiasm by his compatriots, 
and /féted by the Geographical Society in 
New York, is not surprising; but while ac- 
knowledging the heroic aims, the passion for 
discovery and adventure, evinced by him in 
his prolonged and wearisome exile in that 
bleak and terrible region, the interests of sci- 
ence and history will not admit the sound- 
ness of all his deductions, or the complete 
accuracy of the statements contained in his 
résumé. We can not agree with him when 
he states that ‘‘none of Sir John Franklin’s 
company ever reached or died on Montreal 
Island.’? We have the positive statement of 
Mr. Anderson, who descended the Great Fish 
River, in 1855, that he saw proof that some 
portions of the crews of the Zredus and Zer- 
ror had landed on the bank of that river, 
and had ascended it even as far as Franklin’s 
Rapids, sixty miles to the southward ; relics 
were obtained on” Montreal Island by both 
Anderson and M‘Clintock; and the Esqui- 
maux whom the latter met told him that they 
themselves had visited the island, and ob- 
tained quantities of valuables on the spot. 

Again: Hall remarks that it was late in 
July, 1848, that Crozier and his party passed 
down the west coast of King William Land, 
in the vicinity of Cape Herschel. This cape 
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is scarcely 140 miles from Cape Victory, by 
the shore line, and the journey commenced on 
April 26th; and, although we believe that 
this band of men, fleeing for their lives, were 
utterly unfit for the herculean task set before 
them, and that scurvy had already told fear- 
fully upon them all, we can not conceive of 
their’ spending ninety days in traveling less 
than 140 miles. Again, the very reason 
which obtained to drive them away from 
their ship so early in the season militated 
against their purposed delay on that barren 
coast line—z?. ¢., the scarcity of provisions. 
On no other ground but this can we recon- 
cile the abandonment of the ship so long be- 
fore the season for traveling with boats. The 
native who informed Hall of much of the de- 
tail of this sad journey was the same who 
gave Dr. Rae the information that the tragic 
end of the party at Point Richardson occur- 
red there defore the ice broke up. Had the 
ice been in its last stage of dissolution when 
Crozier was at Cape Herschel, the opportu- 
nities and facilities for catching fish in the 
Great Fish River would have been greater, 
the advance of the party to a more southern 
point more probable, and the wholesale ca- 
tastrophe at Point Richardson less likely to 
have taken place. We contend, therefore, 
that the survivors must have reached the 
mouth of the river early in July; that at 
such time the ice had not broken away, and 
that navigation in boats was impossible when 
they encamped in the inlet to the west of 
Point Richardson. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the secret abandonment of Crozier’s party by 
the Esquimaux with whom they encamped, 
we can not suppose, with Hall, that their 
stay would have ‘‘saved every man alive ;’’ 
for, besides M‘Clintock’s personal experience 
of the almost total absence of game on those 
inhospitable shores, the fact of the Esqui- 
maux not visiting the western coast of King 
William Land to the north of Cape Herschel, 
points to the dearth of food in that region. 
When Esquimaux can with difficulty exist 
themselves, and that by a constant nomadic 
state, it is scarcely probable that a band of 
white men could be supported by hunting. 
Four families of Esquimaux could do but lit- 
tle toward supplying themselves and forty or 
fifty strangers, even under such inducement 
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as the treasures exhibited by these whites 
possessed in the eyes of the natives. The ice 
there was heavy, and the accumulation of 
the season; so that fishing must have been 
difficult, and the supply at best precarious. 
None should know this better than Hall him- 
self, who subsequently refers to this matter 
in his letter. We can not blame those unciv- 
ilized people for running from a companion- 
ship which might have been fatal to them- 
selves. 

The only other part of Hall’s narrative 
with which we differ is the likelihood of the 
present existence of any vault near Cape Vic- 
tory, containing journals and records. We 
still believe that the main portion of the log- 
books, etc., may have been deposited at Cape 
Herschel, in or near the cairn built there by 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson in 1839. The ar- 
rival of Franklin’s party at that point com- 
pleted the discovery of the North-west Pas- 
sage; and warned, as they must have been, 
of their fast failing strength and the almost 
hopelessness of their flight, what more fitting 
place wherein to deposit the record of their 
labors, the consummation of their work, 
than this huge cairn? When M‘Clintock 
visited it in 1859, he found it partly demol- 
ished —the stones pulled down and its con- 
tents gone; the Esqguimaux had been there! 
and those invaluable documents, containing 
the story of the discovery of the North-west 
Passage, are now forever lost. The record 
found by Lieut. Hobson at Cape Victory con- 
tains no notice of the deposit of any papers or 
journals near that point ; the cairn itself dis- 
closed none, and we are compelled to believe 
that all their papers were carried with them 
more to the southward. When the boat in 
Erebus Bay was discovered, no books other 
than printed matter were obtained ; and al- 
though personal relics of officers were there, 
yet not one diary or scrap of journal reward- 
ed the “sweeping out of the boat.’’ Hall 
tells us that M‘Clintock’s steps were fol- 
lowed by the Esquimaux, and that another 
boat was seen near this one, in and around 
which were many skeletons. If it is true 
that this boat, lying so near, had escaped 
discovery, both by M‘Clintock and Hobson, 
a vault or cairn might also have escaped de- 
tection, and perchance such really did exist 
near these two boats; but did it escape the 
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penetration of the Esquimaux? If they 
found the boat and examined the coast line 
beyond Terror Bay, even as far as where the 
boats lay, why should they not find this vault, 
and, like that at Cape Herschel, destroy its 
contents? These Esquimaux, like the polar 
bear, notice any thing erect. In searching for 
wood and metal, doubtless, they pulled down 
the cairn, hunted round for any valuables, and 
either destroyed the papers or littered them 
about. They informed M‘Clintock’s inter- 
preter, Petersen, that they had found papers 
and given them to their children to play 
with. We can but mourn over the fate of 
these valuable records; but the burthen of 
their tale has come to us in the story of the 
men who forged with their lives the last link 
in the chain of the discovery of the North- 
west Passage. ; 

It is painful to read that one of Franklin’s 
ships succeeded, during the summer of 1848, 
in getting out of its prison in the ice, and 
helplessly drifted to the southward. Had its 
crew been on board, it might have made the 
North-west Passage, and come out by Behr- 
ing Strait. Three seasons afterward, Collin- 
son found no great difficulty in passing east 
from this side to a harbor near where the Es- 
quimaux found the wreck of Franklin’s ship ; 
and once out of the ice-bound channel which 
separates Victoria Land from King William 
Land, the passage to the westward would 
have been comparatively easy ; but the ne- 
cessity of supplying the starving crews with 
provisions, and the apparent hopelessness of 
remaining by their vessels, compelled their 
abandonment; and Crozier and his gallant 
men left them, only to die. 

We conjecture that the channel to the east- 
ward of King William Land, between it and 
Boothia, is generally open at some time dur- 
ing the season, and through it alone is the 
feasible North-west Passage. When once the 
southern part of Victoria Strait is reached, 
whether it be by the east or west of King 
William Land, the remaining passage to 
Behring Strait is one of but little trouble. 
Crozier, however, was right: scurvy had 
made fearful inroads; already nine officers 
and fifteen men had succumbed, and starva- 
tion stared the remainder in the face. Among 
all the varieties of relics found, we hear of 
no preserved meats; the only kind of food 
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at all likely to stave off scurvy was doubtless 
exhausted, and that poison to scorbutic men 
—salt meat—alone remained. No one who 
has not seen or been somewhat conversant 
with scurvy, can believe the amount of de- 
moralization produced by that dire disease, 
that strikes at the root of all action, physical 
and mental. When the crews left their ship, 
it was to fight a battle with foes within and 
without. Taught by Franklin’s own experi- 
ence, in his land journeys, of the fearful 
struggle for life which he must pass through 
ere he could save any of his men, Crozier 
had to start—his trust only in God—leading 
his forlorn hope into the jaws of death. 
While we admire the determination and 
‘*pluck”’ with which Captain Hall has con- 
tinued and prosecuted his explorations, with 
him we regret the scantiness of reward with 
which he has been crowned. A summer res- 
idence on King William Land would have 
been the only way in which to wind up this 
search, which has cost so much labor and 
money. Now it is 4oo /ate. Where the Es- 


quimaux have been, it is too late for us to fol- 
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low: they must have swept things clean, and 
destroyed already what would have been of 
most value tous. But Captain Hall’s expe- 
rience has not been in vain: no white man 
living, we imagine, is more conversant with 
sledge traveling; and it is in that manner only, 
we contend, that the North Pole may be 
reached. Let Hall turn his restless energies 
in that direction, and our hopes and prayers 
will go with him that he may be crowned 
with a greater share of success than has hith- 
erto fallen to his lot. The sad history of 
Franklin’s expedition can not be remembered 
at a more opportune time than now, when 
the thoughts of many geographers are turned 
to the solution of the problem of the open 
Polar Sea, and the attempt to reach the North 
Pole. Already expeditions have started 
by way of Spitzbergen, but we believe the 
Smith Sound route is the only one which pre- 
sents a probable chance of success. If Cap- 
tain Hall and Dr. Hayes display a similar 
energy to that already exhibited in Arctic 
warfare, the fruition of their brightest hopes 
may be realized. 
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Henry CRABB Rosinson’s Diary. Select- 
ed and edited by Dr. T. Sadlier. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 


It is doubtful if society yet appreciates the 
immense value to itself of that peculiar or- 
ganization of which Mr. Robinson was such 
an admirable type. Most of us have met in 
an humbler sphere that one individual whom 
we have accepted as a correct social report- 
er—whom we never confounded with the 
gossip, who was professional ; the snob, who 
was obtrusive, or the scandal -monger, who 
was malignant—but whose quick apprecia- 
tion, habits of observation, and truthfulness, 
unbiased by any positive occupation, ambi- 
tion, or proclivity of his own, invested his 
statements with something of the dignity of 
impartial history. Such a man might not be 
witty, might be even dull, yet he ministered 
to that ‘low vice, curiosity’? — perhaps not 
so **low,’’ and much more common than we 
dare confess—in the way that was least of- 
fensive to our self-respect. From him we 
learned of the personal habits of our acquaint- 
ance Jones, of the dinner at Brown’s, of the 
exact remarks of Smith—and we may con- 
sider here, how few report a conversation 
correctly, and how the best of us are apt to 
give what we think the speaker meant, in- 
stead of what he said —and other interesting 
details, without fear and without reproach. 
If this was interesting, albeit told of uninter- 
esting and unimportant humanity, we can 
easily understand the fascination of social 
reporting where the characters are really 
notable. 

It must be confessed, however, that the 
higher and better-known social and literary 
reporters— Pepys, Evelyn, Walpole, Wrax- 
all, Disraeli, and Boswell—have had their 
peculiar weaknesses ; and it is an evidence 
of the universal taste for this kind of litera- 
ture, that these defects have not marred their 
popularity. We accept Boswell’s snobbish- 


ness, Pepys’ selfish egotism, and Walpole’s 
politics without a murmur; we endeavor in 
some way to lose sight of our introducer, and 
are conscious of our superiority to him in the 
company to which he introduces us ; we think 
we know what Johnson thought of Boswell, 
and smile ; we suspect that Pepys cut a pretty 
figure before the Admiralty with his reports, 
and sympathize with his wife, ‘‘ poor wench,”’ 
as to his mean gallantries ; we know what the 
‘other side”? thought of Walpole, but we 
meet, through them, the great and wise whom 
we could not otherwise meet, and, to quote 
Master Pepys, are ‘‘mighty pleased.”” But 
it is with a higher gratification that we now 
hail Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, barrister, 
and look over his visiting-cards for the last 
fifty years, and then at his intelligent, old- 
gentlemanly face in the frontispiece, and re- 
sign ourselves willingly in his hands—with 
no suspicion of guiltiness in the manner— 
knowing that we shall hear no slander; that 
we shall not be called upon to ‘‘take sides,’’ 
and that to him some of the cleverest men of 
Europe during the last half-century turned 
their cleverest side, and extended their famil- 
iar friendship and appreciation. 

He was not a writer; and his literary abil- 
ity seems to have been expended in these 
memoirs— which are a fitting monument of 
his life, but which show no promise of spe- 
cial literary performance or reserved power. 
But he was a literary man in perhaps the best 
sense of the term: finding his pleasure in the 
company of educated and cultivated people, 
and in the atmosphere of refined and original 
thought —which some of your more purely 
literary folk do not — choosing his friendships 
and acquaintances among the world’s best 
thinkers ; not because they were famous, and 
that the world liked them, but because Ae 
liked them, and because he was never tired 
of hearing a pithy or a witty saying, and pre- 
ferred getting it at first hand. He was not 
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a deep thinker himself, and could ‘draw 
out”’ his friends without the contingency of 
argument, He was not a producer, and con- 
sequently was removed from any rivalry ; he 
was not a critic, and consequently did not feel 
impelled to decry or defend any particular 
school. He was broadly appreciative, polite- 
ly curious, and a good listener. That he added 
to this, good taste and a retentive memory, 
we have proof in the volume before us. 

His list of friends includes most of the re- 
markable names in literature, from 1775 to 
1867. On the continent he knew Schiller, 
Goethe, Madame de Staél, and Wieland ; in 
England, all the writers of note, from God- 
win to Tennyson. If such aman could have 
belonged to a clique, it would have been the 
‘*Lake School’’—his closest intimacies be- 
ing with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
De Quincey. But he was catholic in his 
tastes as his friendships; and loving Lamb, 
he loved his friends, and enjoyed the people 
he met at Elia’s little dinners: George Dyer, 
the Burneys, the Hazlitts, Talfourd, and 
Basil Montague. He seems to have thor- 
oughly appreciated Lamb, loyally praising 
him abroad, even to the point of reciting his 


poems to Goethe, and getting Landor inter- 
ested in him. We can not say that Mr. Rob- 
inson contributes much to the biography of 
any of these people: he tells us little more 
than we already knew, barring some charac- 
teristic anecdotes and a few jokes from Lamb, 
which are better than much of the apocry- 


phal Lamb humor. But he puts a truthful 
local atmosphere into his recollections, re- 
vivifying the dead past; and we sit at whist 
with Lamb, with mutton on the sideboard, 
and tobacco smoke in the air; and we hear 
the wonderful monologues of Coleridge, in- 
terrupted by the surreptitious cracking of a 
pun by Charles, under the table. 

We have said that Mr. Robinson was re- 
markable for no particular quality. Looking 
back over his life as suggested in this vol- 
ume, it would, perhaps, be more just to say 
that he was remarkable for that rare combi- 
nation of qualities that makes a gentleman. 
In this half-century record he repeats no 
slander, he originates no unkindly thought. 
Familiar as he must have been with the weak- 
ness, irritability, and short-comings which 
show the common humanity of the literary 
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gods we worship, he shows them only at their 
best. His appreciation of Charles Lamb does 
not so preoccupy his attention but that he 
can, with infinite taste and tact, ‘‘draw out”’ 
the lesser light, Mary Lamb, as no other 
writer has done. The simple picture of his 
visit to this half-erazed woman long after 
Charles’ death, and when the shrine was de- 
serted ; of his gravely taking a cup of tea 
with her, and talking of old times, has a 
*‘touch of courtesy” in it, which, as Mr. 
Pepys would say again, ‘‘is mighty pretty to 
see.”” That throughout the book there is no 
hint of Lamb’s failing, of Coleridge’s weak- 
ness, of Landor’s irritability—even to him- 
self, in his own diary —and nothing but char- 
ity and approbation, leads us to think, in 
spite of later revelation, that there must be 
something in the literary life that can in all 
honor attract the truly honorable. 


THE MAN Wuo Laucus. By Victor Hugo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Without venturing an opinion on foreign 
politics, we nevertheless feel called upon, in 
the interests of literature, to execrate the des- 
potism that exiled Victor Hugo to the Isle of 
Guernsey. It has brought that gifted man 
into near contact with a mysterious element 
called The Sea—an idea to be contemplated 
with the abstraction of a French philoso- 
pher, the weird imagination of a ‘‘three- 
year child,’’ and the profound experience of 
a landsman. It has also brought him into 
close proximity to a wonderful place called 
England—a hitherto unknown island that lies 
somewhere off the Guernsey coast — peopled 
some few hundred years ago by a race of 
**Comprachicos ;’’ by children who are in- 
vested at an early age with the risus sardon- 
icus ; by peripatetic philosophers with Latin 
names, and by other savages, called, in the 
language of the country, Gwymplaine, Bark- 
ilphedro, Josaine, Homo, Dea, Helmsgail, 
Phelem-ghe-Madone, and the Baron of Hun- 
kerville—the latter probably a descendant of 
some pre-historic American wrecked upon 
those savage shores. As long as this truly 
marvelous and exceedingly interesting writer 
occupied himself with reconstructing French 
society and Frenchmen generally, after his 
own theories, and in his own image, we had 
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little concern for the tyrannical Government 
that held him in disfavor ; but when a selfish 
despotism, in the face of good taste, forced 
him, by exile, to reorganize on his own theo- 
ries a common element like the ocean, and 
to rewrite its laws after a French code of 
moral and natural philosophy; to mystify and 
utterly confound the British Constitution, and 
reconstruct England after the fashion of Pros- 
pero’s isle—it is, we take it, no longer a 
mere question of taste, but of international 
law. We shudder to contemplate what he 
may be, even now, conceiving in the mys- 
tic and philosophic seclusion of Hauteville 
House. The United States is not far distant; 
a like profound ignorance of its characteris- 
tics and sentiment, and a lofty, philosophic 
disregard for tradition, leaves him untram- 
meled. We are at his mercy. Whether, in 
some future prose idyl, called ‘‘The Man 
with the Level Head,” this gifted writer 
shall pleasantly show the American custom 
of compressing the infant skull—an idea bor- 
rowed from the Flathead indians—and its 
connection with the popular compliment of 
** Your head’s level ;’? whether he shall show 
the inhuman and unnatural prolongation of 
Joice Heth’s life by Barnum, or the sinful 
manufacture of the Fiji Mermaid for filthy 
lucre ; whether he shall corroborate this, by 
describing the national pastime of swapping 
jackknives at one of General Washington’s 
levees, give it the impress of fidelity by call- 
ing one of his characters ‘* Josh-Gosh-Golly,”’ 
or lend it a familiar local color, by making 
the Sachem of an Indian tribe collect taxes in 
New York —rests, we are sorry to say, solely 
with M. Hugo. Possibly, a liberal publisher 
may have something to do with it also. 

But we think that the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Victor Hugo will admit that Zhe 
Man Who Laughs is inferior to The Toilers 
of the Sea ; that it has less incident, and less 
continuous interest. The story opens with a 
preliminary description of ‘Ursus the Phi- 
losopher’’—a grimly sagacious mountebank, 
who seems to be a kind of French ‘* Artemus 
Ward,”’ with the humor left out and a serious 
purpose superadded ; and some account of 
the ‘*Comprachicos’’—a race of gentle gyp- 
sies, whose business is to disfigure and alter 
the features of children. These face-makers, 
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or professors of mayhem, afterward appear at 
Portland, and embark on board of an ork 
for other climes— possibly because business 
is dull, and a reaction in favor of the natural 
features has occurred in perfidious Albion ; 
but chiefly, we imagine, because they are 
wanted to illustrate a tempest which Victor 
Hugo gets up in the British Channel, where- 
in, borrowing an idea from the ‘‘Comprachi- 
cos,”” he proceeds to grotesquely disfigure 
the natural expression of the elements. They 
leave behind, however, a specimen of their 
handiwork in ‘*Gwymplaine’’—‘‘ The man 
who laughs’’ —then a boy, with a permanent 
grin mechanically fixed upon his ingenuous 
countenance. The oré encounters a tempest 
which, we fondly believe, is unknown any- 
where except between the island of Guernsey 
and Portland. No one is left to tell the tale 
but M. Hugo, who wasn’t there, and a gourd 
floating on the water. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘Gwymplaine,’’ homeless and 
abandoned, with no capital but his cheerful, 
open countenance, loses himself in the tem- 
pest on land; encounters a decaying, dead 
body swinging in chains ; rescues a baby from 
the arms of its perishing mother ; and is him- 
self rescued, with his charge, by the saga- 
cious ‘* Ursus,’’ who is running a side-show 
on Portland-hill. This ends the First Part— 
not inaptly called ‘*Sea and Night’? —and 
here, we fear, the dramatic interest culmi- 
nates, also. The Second Part, as far as we 
can gather, is laid in England, but the intel- 
lectual paroxysms follow each other so rap- 
idly, and the lucid intervals are so much 
shorter in the Second Part, that we lose the 
coherency of the story. 

As a work of genius it is wild, extravagant, 
ridiculous. It has not throughout a single 
stroke of nature— perhaps it would be fairer 
to say, of the simplicity that is characteristic 
of nature. It has pages of thrilling, power- 
ful, and even eloquent description — based 
upon misconception, theory, and mere imag- 
ination. It has much ingenious analysis of 
things that do not exist—exhatstive argu- 
ment upon premises that no one will ‘admit. 
Its sentiment is a mixture of Greek and 
French Fatalism: the elements have an Hel- 
lenic movement and a Gallic motif. It is 
simply unlimited Victor Hugo. 





